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HOW 
WILL INDUSTRY 
TAKE THE 
STRAIN ? 


HE prospect for industry has changed more swiftly 

than expected since the Manchester Guardian’s last 
annual survey. To find out exactly how things stand, 
Manchester Guardian reporters have had interviews with 
leading people in industry up and down the country. The 
result—‘Production under Pressure’—is a stimulating 
analysis which shows how far industry can be justified 
in its present confidence. The Manchester Guardian 
‘Survey of Industry, Trade and Finance, 1957, includes 
many other articles which turn an expert eye on the 
future of industry. 


WILL 1957 BRING SUCCESS? READ THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
SURVEY OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
FINANGE, 1957 
ON SALE MARCH Sth Price Two Shillings 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT, RAILWAY BOOKSTALL OR 
DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER 
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Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 
accommodation and all meals for cities in the Soviet 
Union and Poland can be issued by us in London at 
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U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 
Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
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The bigger the project, the wiser it is to let Wates build. For Wates’ 
system of close architect-owner-builder collaboration pays big divi- 
dends. Pre-planning solves in advance the problems that can cause 
delay and extra expense. Pre-planning gives you your building in the 
quickest time, without fuss, and within your budget. 


Ideas become concrete when 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HFAD OFFICES ¥ 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD ; S.W.16 5 Telephone: POLlards 5000 
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FEED HEATERS 


An original fundamental patent in regenerative feed heating was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and 
marine applications. Write for Publication No. FA.152. 


Designers and Makers of 


CONDENSING PLANT, "a 
FEED PUMPING, EVAPORATING ie ae & CATHCART = GCLASCOW_ 
and DE-AERATING EQUIPMENT 





The Weir Organisation: 
G. & J. WEIR LTD. . DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. . WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 


WEIR VALVES LTD. . THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. .  ZWICKY LTD. 
WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 
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@ The machines illustrated will convey some idea of B.S.8. Strainers up to 20” dia. 
B.R.12. All standard sizes of plastic and 
the variety of our productions, rubber mills 


B.W.4. Rubber extruders 
B.U.2. Laboratory calenders 
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request 
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Consultation Service is always available. All sizes—self-contained units 
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, Our trucks... from 30 cwr 10 130 tons- 


(AND MORE THAN \Q0) DIFFERENT MODELS Iv BETWEEN)... 
are ALL fuel savers 


— No organisation in the world offers such a wide range of road 
The popular Albion vehicles as the Leyland Association of manufacturers. From the 
unequalled range of capacities available, transport operators will 
find the exact truck for their particular job, whether it is for 
modest 30 cwt. delivery work or gigantic constructional schemes 
entailing load-carrying of up to 150 tons. 
Every vehicle carries the guarantee of high performance, 
wonderful mechanical reliability ... and a standard of fuel, 
maintenance and operating economy that has no equal. 
Vehicles from the Leyland Group are working successfully in all 
corners of the earth, untroubled by extremes of climate or the 
primitive terrain of the “outbacks”. 
In addition, the organisation manufactures oil 
engines for an almost limitless variety of 
industrial applications. 
Linked with the immense creative activities of 
the Group is an after-sales spares and repair 
service from branches and agencies in over 60 
countries ensuring that customers will enjoy 
non-stop performance. 
Particulars of the full range of products and 
nearest service station available will be sent on 
application. 


30 cwt. “Cairn”? cuts 
short-haul delivery 
costs to the bone. 


















Here is the 24-ton 8-wheeled 
“Octopus,” heaviest in the 
Leyland range. 


The massive Scammell “Constructor” 
coupled to a low loading semi-trailer. 











LEYLAND MOTORS LTD + ALBION MOTORS LTD + SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD 


LEYLAND + LANCASHIRE SCOTSTOUN - GLASGOW W.4 WATFORD + HERTFORDSHIRE 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.I 
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... you would very soon find yourself connected to the required 
( ¥} department of this virile organisation—one of the major 
J programme contractors to the Independent Television Authority. 


Since Associated-Rediffusion moved into Television House, Kingsway, " 
their new London headquarters, they have made astonishing 
progress and programmes of a high quality have gone out daily. 


In television, as in all fields of modern endeavour, speedy and 
\ efficient communications are essential. That is why Associated-Rediffusion 
y selected a STROWGER Private Automatic Branch Exchange to serve their 
organisation. Over 400 internal telephones and 75 exchange 


connections, as well as private lines to their out-of-town studios 
\ and offices, always ensure the minimum possible delay. 


icctatia- Ready ffitdtore Lemtted 
chode a STROWGER ercchange 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LIMITED 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD.), 
STROWGER HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Commsys Estrand London 
Branches throughout the Country. 
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Fast flowing rivers streak Sweden’s semi-Arctic north. 
For a country without either coal or oil, a source of 
cheap, abundant power. At Stornorrfors on the River 
Ume, the Swedish State Water Power Board is building 
Sweden’s biggest hydro-electric power station. Itis here 
that water discharged by the turbines in the underground 
power house will travel the two and a half miles back to 
the river through a tunnel 49 feet wide and 85 feet high. 
There was a time when a tunnel of this size would never 
have been attempted. Equipment to do the job fast and 














gear 


= Sea : 
hie . air needed to blow pulverised rock, sand and dust to the 

: ie 52 IIB surface. 

Ce ; The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 

manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 

and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 

Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1. 
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economically didn’t exist. Only since the introduction 
of the Swedish Method of rock-drilling, pioneered by 
Atlas Copco and the Sandvik Steelworks in collaboration 
with Swedish engineers, has tunnelling on this scale 
been practical. Today, huge tunnels and cathedral-like 
power houses below ground are commonplace. Witness 
Stornorrfors, the world’s biggest tunnel, where they are 
drilling 500 feet per man shift with Atlas Copco rock drills 
in the excavation of two million cubic yards of rock. 


Oil drilling in the Sahara 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for 
all its many applications. In the Algerian Sahara, where large- 
scale drilling operations are in progress, compressed air is being 
used instead of water as a bore-hole scavenger. Atlas Copco 
CT air-cooled compressors, mounted on trucks, provide the 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Democracy’s Way 


HE week after the Lewisham by-election, a week which has 
seen what was in effect yet another miniature budget, finds 
the Conservative party facing three questions. Where do they 
stand now? Why? And even more important, what should they do ? 

To the question of where the Conservatives stand North Lewisham 
does provide a clue, provided it is rightly read. All sorts of wrong 
reasons are being conjured up for Labour’s victory, after a by-election 
which, with its old-time spectacle of fully-attended meetings and its 
high final poll, perhaps gave some excuse for romantic political illusions. 
But when all the personal explanations have been attempted—and when 
the Suez crisis (which everybody says did not affect the voting) and the 
Rents Bill (which everybody says did) are also given their electoral 
weight—the fact remains : the result of the by-election was dead on 
the fourteen-month-long statistical trend against the Government. 

If one makes the too pro-Government assumption that all Miss 
Greene’s 1,487 supporters would have voted Conservative in her 
absence, the swing to Labour was 3} per cent; if one makes the 
slightly too anti-Government assumption that they would otherwise 
have abstained (or divided equally between Conservative and Labour), 
the swing to Labour was 5} per cent. Since the end of 1955 the 
swing to Labour in by-elections has oscillated between the lower of 
these figures and what can be regarded as the Tonbridge maximum 
(June, 1956) of 84 per cent. In a marginal constituency, where 
there usually is an accretion of support to the party in previous 
control of the seat, ome would expect the result to be near 
the bottom, rather than the top, of the recent range. The analyst 
can guess, as analysts will, that the instinct to give a chance to a 
new Government and the fact that the election was fought on an 
old Tory-weighted register should have pushed the swing still lower on 
this occasion, that the Suez venture (which was certainly not generally 
unpopular, although its failure was) was a neutral factor, and that it 
was opposition to the Rents Bill which pushed the swing fatally up 
again. But these are the ripples on the surface. The obstinate under- 
tow of reality is that a consistent swing now indicates that any general 
election since the early winter of 1955-56—pre-Suez or post-Suez, 
pre-Rents Bill or post-Rents Bill—would have been likely to be won 
by Labour, with a majority, probably, of between 50 and 150 in the 
House. It is on this persisting swing, not on the Lewisham result in 
isolation, that the Tories should fix their eyes. 

What happened in the winter of 1955-56, to set the trend off ? 
It is not easy to give a confident answer, apart from the simple fact 
that the Tories had by then been four full years in office and had lost 
Sir Winston as Prime Minister. But another simple fact is surely 
significant ; it was at the end of 1955 that living standards stopped 
rising. Until then, the Conservatives had been able to propagate the 
dynamic idea of an acquisitive and expanding society, within which 
everybody would seek to emulate each other in trying to get richer 
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and—most important—in which nearly everybody 
succeeded ; and to point, in proof, to an increase 
in the national income of some 3 to 4 per cent 
a year. All this naturally had a greater appeal than 
Labour’s promise to do all sorts of painful things in 
order to effect a once-for-all redistribution of 1 or 2 per 
cent of that income from the rich to the poor. The 
vote was for carrots, not sticks. That is democracy’s way. 


* 


But the process tended to outrun itself. The rate of 
growth in this island’s income is conditioned by two 
things: by the need to prevent the value of the currency 
from being continually undermined by inflation at 
home ; and by the need to prevent the value of the 
pound from being undermined abroad by an unfavour- 
able balance of payments. When the demands of 
consumption and investment, of the people and the 
Government, showed ahead of the resources—and the 
savings—available, when the diversion of effort from 
exports became threateningly high and foreign con- 
fidence in sterling wavered, the advance had to be 
slowed down. There can be dispute about the efficacy 
of the monetary and budgetary means adopted to 
restrain the excess demands ; there can be none about 
the proposition that it is no use having a fast car if it 
skids and turns over at the corners. The test, of course, 
of the measures adopted during the past eighteen 
months is their success in restoring the equilibrium of 
the economy so that the advance can be resumed. But, 
meanwhile, it has been arrested ; and the sad truth is 
that, so long as the rise in income is slowed down, the 
majority vote is always likely nowadays to go against a 
Conservative government in power, because there is a 
majority of people who think that when Labour says it 
would redistribute income towards the hard pressed, 
the hard pressed means them. “ Fair shares” climb 
back on to the centre of the electoral hustings. That 
is democracy’s way, too. 

What, then, should the Conservatives do? Clearly 
there is only one answer to this; in so far as their 
guns are trained in the right direction they should 
stick to them. Their proper response to the unfriendly 
electoral trend is not to abandon the policy of restoring 
the balance of the economy but to press it forward, 
with all speed, to the point of success. It involves especi- 
ally, at this season of the year, looking to the balance of 
the national finances, as well as of the national economy, 
and to the part which a recasting, if not a reduction, 
of taxation can play in the process of recovering a safe 
momentum. In the measures which they have 
announced in this post-Lewisham week they have 
recognised at least half of the pikestaff. They cannot 
win the next election (and, more important, advance 
the wealth and welfare of the country) by not annoy- 
ing people. The Tories therefore need not be too 
worried if tenants’ associations clamour that their 
moderate retreat on Clause 9 of the Rents Bill 
is insufficiently precipitate, and if the Labour party 
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makes great play with the increases in health 
service contributions and the price of school meals. 
The questions are rather, first, whether they are 
doing all that they can, within the limits of their 
policies, to reduce the demands of public expendi- 
ture by these and other means; and secondly, 
how far it will be possible, without upsetting the 
applecart again, for Mr Thorneycroft to include in 
his Budget some at least of the tax changes which the 
“opportunity State” to which his leader has pledged 
himself requires. 

The sort of Budget that is needed for a new 
advance is plain enough. Ideally, it would restore the 
investment allowances; it would raise the starting 
point for surtax on earned (but not unearned) 
incomes ; it would possibly make some reliefs in other 
direct taxes (if necessary counter-balanced by some 
increases in indirect ones) ; and it might even make a 
start in halting, if not reversing, the erosion of the tax 
base (especially on company profits) which was the 
subject of two articles in The Economist last week and 
the week before. What prospect is there now that the 
Chancellor could afford anything of this kind in April ? 


The conclusion that emerges from a study of the 
estimates, and economies, announced this week is that 
by next autumn real Government expenditure on 
current goods and services should be at a rate at least 
slightly lower than it has been in the past year. The 
£110 million increase over this year’s total estimates, of 
which Mr Thorneycroft spoke, does not include the £20 
million to be saved on the health service and whatever 
is to be saved on defence ; and, most important, since 
the prices of things that the Government buys must 
have risen by some 3 or 4 per cent, any rise in the 
estimates of less than about £120 to £160 million is 
likely to mean that the Government is setting some real 
resources free. The question before Mr Thorneycroft 
is whether he thinks that private demand on its own, 


_in the absence of tax reliefs, would rise this year by 


more than the resources that will be available. 

This is an economic question and Mr Thorneycroft 
should not be asked, either by his party colleagues 
or by more detached critics, to rig the answer 
for political reasons. A dozen Lewishams do not 
matter beside the task of putting the economy securely 
into balance. But, even within the terms of his 
economic brief, the Chancellor has two objectives: if 
the first is to resist a return to inflation, the second is 
to look ahead to the end for which this policy is the 
means. That end, on political and economic grounds 
alike, is a return, not to inflation, but to a steadier 
expansion. It is to that end that incentives in the 
Budget, if they can honestly be afforded, should be 
directed—in particular, to maintain the confidence of 
business men as they make their decisions about invest- 
ment in the course of the coming year. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does decide, as he well may, 
that there is no room for tax reliefs, or opportunity for 
redressing the tax burden, he may reasonably be asked 
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whether he ought not to have made more room and 
opportunity by still sterner cuts this week. But though 
the question should certainly be asked, it should not 
be asked too hectoringly. The Chancellor’s dilemma 
is that of the nation itself: how to marry stability and 
progress. And probably. it could ultimately be resolved 
only if the British people themselves were willing (and 








bess and a half years ago, when the western 
European governments faced the collapse of the 
European Defence Community, the British government 
was credited with a diplomatic triumph in winning 
French assent to a German army by the promise. 

to maintain on the mainland of Europe . . . four divisions 

and the tactical Air Force, or whatever the Supreme 

Commander regards as equivalent fighting capacity. The 

United Kingdom undertakes not to withdraw these forces 

against the wishes of the majority of the Brussels Treaty 

Powers, who should take their decision in the knowledge 

of the views of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

This undertaking still stands between the British 
government and big defence cuts. 

The difficulty is not merely one of finding foreign 
exchange, for instance, through “support costs.” 
Beyond the drag on the British balance of payments, 
the commitment to keep something approaching 
100,000 men in Germany indefinitely makes almost 
impracticable any early abolition of conscription, along 
with all the economies this would yield to the British 
taxpayer, since it ties up more than half the number of 
men likely to be produced for the regular army by 
ordinary recruitment. Other commitments elsewhere 
can be cut when they no longer serve a real national 
interest. But they would have to be slashed almost to 
vanishing point to be met by the remaining 50,000 
volunteers likely to be forthcoming ; there could be 
almost no preparations to meet limited wars “ round the 
periphery” at all. As it is, the reduction in the Army’s 
strength will leave it with 360,000 men in addition to 
Rhine Army’s 80,000. 

General Norstad, the Supreme Allied Commander, 
has made it plain that he cannot regard a major cut in 
the British commitment in Europe as justified by any- 
thing that has happened since it was entered into. 
Militarily, he is not halfway to the goal of 30 divisions 
which was then agreed to be the minimum for a shield 
in Europe, even taking the new atomic artillery into 
account. He can accept a temporary 25 per cent cut in 
the British forces on compassionate grounds, but not on 
grounds that would lead to other countries following 
suit and so leave him with, say, nine effective divisions 
instead of his present twelve or thirteen ; and the plea 
that the original commitment can be met by fewer men 
(or fewer planes) is, apart from sensible pruning, an 





How Strong a Shield 2 
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were encouraged) to work like the Germans, to save like 
the Swiss, and to compete like the Americans. Perhaps 
the real message that should be heeded from Lewisham 
is not the one that came out of it to the Tories last week, 
but the one that came from there a hundred years ago. 
The constituency that Labour has just captured is the 
former home of Samuel Smiles. 


obvious self-deception. It is open to the British Govern- 
ment to decide that large defence savings ar¢ unavoid- 
able on economic grounds ; it is not open to the govern- 
ment to pretend that it can have both radical cuts and 
adequate defence as defined in Nato planning. 

The problem is not merely to provide a shield, but to 
maintain an alliance. If the strength of the shield fails 
to give confidence, then the alliance will dissolve. With 
the French tied up in Algeria, the Germans not yet in 
the line, the British preparing a reduction of their con- 
tingent, and the Americans feeling both their flanks 
somewhat in the air, the shield and the alliance are both 
in a Critical state. But how important is the shield, and 
what practical purpose does it serve ? It can be argued 
that successive allied commanders have for ten years 
held western Europe with a mere dozen divisions backed 
by the threat of the strategic air force. Even another 
dozen divisions would not make the threat of retaliation 
by long-range bombers any less important as the real 
deterrent to aggression in Europe. To this two answers 
are Offered. The first is that the Russians may soon 
equal the West in its power of strategic bombing. The 
second is that, under the Nato plan, the shield has 
an important part of its own to play in the deterrent. 
Its existence is supposed to make sure that the Russians 
could not advance into Europe without being involved 
in heavy land fighting. If they had the power in a few 
hours to seize capitals and governments im situ, it might 
be difficult to retaliate with atomic weapons ; and this 
possibility could be a permanent temptation to a fatal 
smash-and-grab raid. 

But the plans for the shield have always been much 
more ambitious than to provide a few hours’ fighting 
while armageddon got going. The European govern- 
ments have to be offered the hope that they will not be 
overrun by the Russians and have to be liberated after- 
wards. Planning at Shape therefore has been in terms 
of forcing the aggressor, however deep his penetration, 
to retreat. Tactical atomic weapons have been mounted 
in numbers for the precise purpose of “ pinching off ” 
attacking forces by atomic air strikes and missile attacks 
upon their communications. But the ultimate hope goes 
further than this : it is to develop an atomic defence 
with low-yield weapons of such density, accuracy and 
selectivity that even along the long land frontier between 
East and West could not be penetrated. 
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That is the ideal—the ultimate hope of Nato govern- 
ments for a, complete defence ; and the ideal can 
seldom be achieved—or afforded. But the immediate 
nightmare of Shape commanders is of an attack so swift 
and made at so many points that their screen forces 
would be unable to prevent their artillery from being 
overrun even before the command to fire it was given ; 
that by the time the command was given (and it is quite 
obscure who would give it) the invaders would be so 
mixed up with the inhabitants that it would be impos- 
sible to fire tactical atomic weapons at all. 

General Norstad cannot, therefore, be blamed for 
resisting any action that would reduce his holding forces 
still further now. As things are, there is a balanced 
American army of 150,000 men with five divisions, and 
a British army of 80,000 with four divisions ; the 
French “ division ” is no more than a series of training 
cadres ; the Belgians have three very under-strength 
divisions amounting to 32,000 men ; the Dutch have 
one division of 10,000; the Canadians and Danes 
amount to another. To add up General Norstad’s 
“ divisions ” is thus like adding lemons and oranges. 
But to present a cut of 20,000 men in Rhine Army 
as a useful “streamlining” of four British 
divisions, soon to be completed by the new guided 
missiles artillery regiment, is not likely to impress 
Western European Union. In terms of “ equivalent 
fighting capacity” it represents the loss of a British 
division to the shield. 

From this analysis of the forces in Europe and their 
present allotted task it is not easy to draw any easy or 
comforting conclusions. The shield, even if it is not 
weakened, is not strong. On practical military grounds, 
a request at the forthcoming WEU meeting that British 
economies should at least be delayed until the five 
German divisions are ready would be difficult to resist. 
But even when they are ready, the British Government 
is not released from its pledge ; on the contrary, it is 
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then that the conditions are fulfilled for which the 
original commitment was made. 

There is still every reason to press the search for 
the most economical and effective use of the men in 
Rhine Army and in Second Tactical Air Force. The 
phrase “ equivalent fighting capacity” ought to be a 
stimulus to better army organisation. It seems likely 
enough that some useful pruning in headquarters staffs 
of the Rhine Army is possible. There is sense in decid- 
ing just how long a campaign modern atomic divisions 
are expected to have to sustain, for upon this depends 
the size and cost of the supply and maintenance 
“tail.” More mobile forces may be more economical 
of manpower—if not of transport and maintenance— 
than larger, more static formations ; the British are 
thinking increasingly of the brigade group as the basic 
formation, while the Americans plan smaller divisions 
—but more of them organised in self-contained combat 
groups. The equipment of the Canberras with tactical 
A-bombs may justify cutting the air force. And there 
are other ways in which Britain could make its contribu- 
tion to WEU; the role of supplying atomic tactical 
weapons and instruction to non-American allied forces 
could be Britain’s. The auspicious start made in dove- 
tailing research and development of weapons among 
the European Nato governments can be followed up. 

But when all these economies have been made, and 
the improvements to efficiency have been achieved, an 
expensive commitment remains—short of a revolu- 
tionary change in strategic and tactical thinking. And 
to default on that commitment could prove very much 
more expensive in the end. On the necessary minimum 
of concerted defence in Europe depends the hope that a 
more favourable political situation may eventually 
emerge, offering real security at lower cost. Mr Sandys 
is now announcing cuts ; but in the defence debate he 
did show himself well aware of the binding nature of 
the pledge. 


The Antagonists 


TTEMPTS at New York and elsewhere to reduce 
the dispute between Egypt and Israel to simple 
principles are more difficult than is often supposed. 
President Eisenhower based his broadcast on Wednes- 
day (which is further discussed on page 624) on one 
such principle, in itself unexceptionable, that an 
assailant must not profit from an armed attack. From 
this he concluded that the United Nations has no choice 
but to exert pressure on Israel first. But a study of the 
matters actually at issue between Israel and Egypt 
suggests that a choice does, in fact, exist. 

In 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted the partition of Palestine, and when in 
the following year the Arab states tried to upset this 

ecision by force, the Jews proceeded to take by force 


more than the territory allotted to them. The frontiers 
so established acquired a legal, if not permanent, status 
by the armistice agreements of 1949 ; it is the line then 
drawn between Egypt and Israel which is now bedevil- 
ling discussions in the General Assembly. _ Israel 
accepted that line when it signed the armistice with 
Egypt, and was therefore at fault to breach it by the 
invasion of 1956 ; on that ground the General Assembly 
was therefore right to require Israel to withdraw. 

The parallel that has been assumed between the 
Israeli invasion and the Anglo-French landing is 
not, however, particularly apposite. Whatever justi- 
fication Britain and France may produce for their 
military action, it had nothing to do with the armistice 
agreement. Israel, on the other hand, can argue that 
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the armistice, by which its action stands condemned, 
had already been broken before the invasion took place. 
In an obscure way, and under compulsion of Israeli 
resistance to its demands, the Assembly has recognised 
this distinction. At the same time as it has called on 
Israel to relinquish its latest conquests, the Assembly 
has also prodded Egypt to relinquish its claim to 
belligerent rights in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, which was a prior part of the broken armistice. 
Neither Israel nor Egypt has yielded, and there is little 
that the Assembly can do about it ; sanctions against 
Israel, which are again being suggested, might not 
command a two-thirds vote and, even if they did, are 
unlikely to command the co-operation of all the 
members, or to bring Israel to heel. . 


* 


The only power clearly expressed in the Middle East 
at the moment is that of Israel, a taut-muscled feather- 
weight which has knocked the middleweight of Egypt 
groggy. The immediate danger to peace does not lie in 
Egyptian strength destroying a feeble Israel, but in 
Israel, declaring a plague on all houses, holding tight 
to all that it has, and, if driven to it, taking more. 
Israeli propaganda has used the fedayeen threat deftly ; 
but the fedayeen, no doubt a real irritant, are not a 
threat to Israel’s national existence. If the Gaza strip 
were returned to Egypt, guerrilla activity could scratch 
more virulently but could not undermine the stability of 
the Israeli state ; without the Gaza strip, Egypt could 
still (and, no doubt, would) send fedayeen into Israel 
from Sinai or from other Arab states. Gaza is interest- 
ing to the Israelis in part as a trophy of war, because 
the strip was the base and headquarters of the army 
which they defeated ; in part because it shelters 230,000 
refugees who would become at once a burden and a 
test of Israeli concepts of Arab-Jewish relations. If 
he were able to isolate these refugees from extreme 
Arab opinion, Mr Ben Gurion could give them a chance 
to choose between compensation and repatriation: the 
chance to go back with money into the Arab world or 
to stay and settle within the Israeli state. In short, 
he would like to use the Gaza strip to prove that the 
refugee problem is not insoluble. No one knows 
whether he is right or wrong. 

But the heart of the Israeli anxiety looks beyond 
immediate difficulties to the long-term interests of the 
state. Mr Ben Gurion is working with careful fore- 
sight to get Uno to complete the work of 1947 by giving 
his country its economic freedom ; that, in the case 
now before the United Nations, means access through 
the Gulf of Aqaba or the Suez Canal, or both, to 
southern waters. It would be at best a single step 
forward, a crack in the surprisingly solid armour of 
the Arab boycott ; but to achieve it the Israeli govern- 
ment is ready to force grim austerity upon its people 
and risk economic sanctions. Our correspondent in 
Israel describes what this means on page 649. 

Israel has always sought a return of Uno to 
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the substance of the question, which means an effort 
to give Israel more permanent frontiers than armistice 
demarcation lines and to establish free relations with 
all states, including its Arab neighbours. Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s mission to Israel and the Arabs last 
year showed how strong was the resistance of the Ben 
Gurion government to any efforts to perpetuate the 
situation as it was then. The policy of massive retalia- 
tion by the Israeli army against limited frontier infringe- 
ments by the Arabs was designed not only to deter the 
infiltrators who came over from the refugee camps 
and were a nuisance, but to keep the world alive to 
the temporary and dangerous nature of present arrange- 
ments. It can be asserted that the policy is wrong, but, 
whether right or wrong, it remains true that Israel wants 
a long-term settlement, and uses every means, including 
raids and invasion, to resist any effort to solidify the 
truce. To restore the armistice agreement, as Mr 
Hammarskjéld proposed in his report to the General 
Assembly, would be acceptable if it meant free passage 
for Israel shipping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba, because it would advance the long-term 
claims of Israel ; to withdraw, and restore the past 
imperfect truce, would mean defeat for Israel, not for 
Egypt. 

By contrast, the Arab case is rooted in the belief 
that the natural growth of 40-odd million Arabs, ranged 
against less than two million Israelis and allied to ever- 
increasing revenues from oil, will one day enable them 
to destroy the state of Israel. The Arabs, and therefore 
Egypt, oppose a definitive settlement or anything likely 
to contribute to it. 


* 


Egyptian diplomatists appear to run counter to this 
policy by hinting in New York and Washington at an 
unexpected moderation. The reason is clear: Israel 
did inflict a defeat. Egypt’s military strength is gravely 
impaired. Its oilfields in Sinai are wrecked. The 
national economy, while lacking the fundamental weak- 
ness of Israel’s, equally lacks that support from other 
nations on which Israel can confidently count. Cotton 
exports for the first five months of the current season 
are less than half the figure for the comparable period 
of last season, partly because there is no trade with 
Britain and France but partly, and more significantly, 
because the Soviet block is buying less. Whatever 
fulminations the press and radio of Cairo permit them- 
selves, Egypt is in no shape to make war tomorrow 
or for many tomorrows to come. President Nasser 
needs a breather ; his problem is, in getting it, to give 
away as little as possible of a permanent nature. 

He must find it difficult to yield on the canal or the 
gulf because the passage of Israeli ships would break 
the blockade of Israel which has been the Arabs’ main 
weapon, and which was its weapon for four years before 
he came to power in Egypt. By being the first to give 
way on this point, he would risk weakening his hold 
on Egyptian opinion and losing the leadership of Arab 
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nationalism as well. Mr Ben Gurion is also bound to 
notice that opinion in Israel is strongly in favour of 
holding in the north the Gaza strip, and in the south 
the Sharm el-Sheikh headlands that overlook the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Each can push the other too far. Neverthe- 
less, President Nasser depends on Uno to win his case 
for him ; he cannot win it by military action. Both he 
and Mr Ben Gurion must desire an end to the economic 
difficulties which the present situation forces on them ; 
at some stage they should be prepared to sacrifice some 
part of their claims to break the deadlock. President 
Nasser might reasonably calculate that the free naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of Aqaba has less impact on the minds 
of the Arabs than the thought of Israeli trade and 
shipping passing through the Suez Canal. Mr Ben 
Gurion, for his part, while he may hold that the Gulf 
of Aqaba is vital to the future, of Israel, could perhaps 


PARKINSON LOOKS AT RETIREMENT—II 





HE first article in this series discussed the need to 

emulate in business a custom once well known in 
African tribes: that of liquidating the chief at a certain 
point in his career. In this, as in so many other 
matters, modern science is not at a loss. The crude 
methods of the past have been superseded. In days 
gone by it was usual, no doubt, for the other directors 
to talk inaudibly at board meetings, one merely opening 
and shutting his mouth and another nodding in 
apparent comprehension, thus convincing the chairman 
that he was actually going deaf. But there is a modern 
technique which is far more effective and certain. The 
method depends essentially on (a) Air travel and 
(b) The filling in of forms. Research has shown that 
the high official who is given enough of each will very 
soon begin to talk of retirement. 

The opening step in this technique is to lay before 
the great man a programme : consisting, say, of a con- 
ference at Helsinki in June, a congress at Adelaide in 
July, and a convention at Ottawa in August, each lasting 
about three weeks. He is assured that the prestige of 

‘ the department or firm will depend on his presence and 
that the delegation of this duty to anyone else would be 
regarded as an insult by all others taking part. The 
programme of travel will allow of his return to the office 
for about three or four days between one conference 
and the next. 

The essence of the technique is so to arrange matters 
that the conferences are held at places the maximum 
distance apart and in climates which offer the sharpest 
contrast in heat and cold. There should be no possi- 
bility whatever of a restful sea voyage in any part of 
the schedule. It must be air travel all the way. No 


particular care need be taken in the choice between one 
route and another. All are alike in being planned for 


How to Get Rid of the Boss 
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admit to himself that the Gaza strip is not. The 
General Assembly could work upon this narrow margin 
of potential compromise. 

The Assembly has not been able to do this because 
of its somewhat blinkered adherence to the principle 
that the attacker, Israel, must first give up all its 
conquests. This was the advice of Mr Hammarskjdld ; 
but he also indicated that the armistice had already 
been broken earlier, among other things by Egypt’s 
exercise of belligerent rights in the canal and the gulf. 
The principle is certainly not as clear cut as the votes 
in the General Assembly made it appear. If the aim 
is peace in Sinai and not simply a legal formula, there 
is no reason at all why Mr Hammarskjéld should not 
be instructed to seek a bargain between Egypt and 
Israel “under the counter” before the Israeli with- 
drawal is completed. 


the convenience of the mails rather than the passengers. 
It can safely be assumed, almost without inquiry, that 
most flights will involve take-off at 2.50 a.m., reporting 
at the airfield at 1.30 and weighing baggage at the 
terminal at 12.45. Arrival will be scheduled for 3.10 
a.m. on the next day but one. Going one way round 
the world it is possible and indeed customary to have 
breakfast about three times. In the opposite direction 
the passenger will, with any luck, have nothing to eat 
for hours at a stretch. 


Most of the flight time will, of course, be spent in 
filling in various declarations about currency and health. 
How much have you in dollars (US), pounds (sterling), 
francs, marks, guilders, yen, lire, and pounds (Austra- 
lian) ; how much in letters of credit, travellers’ cheques, 
postage stamps and postal orders ? Where did you sleep 
last night and the night before that ? (This last is an 
easy question, for the air traveller is usually able to 
declare, in good faith, that he has not slept at all for the 
past week.) When were you born and what was your 
grandmother’s maiden name ? How many children 
have you and why ? What will be the length of your 
stay and where ? What is the object of your visit, if 
any ? Have you had chicken-pox and why not ? Have 
you a visa for Patagonia and a re-entry permit for Hong- 
kong ? The penalty for making a false declaration is 
life-imprisonment. Fasten your seat-belts, please. We 
are about to land at Rangoon. Local time is 2.47 a.m. 
Outside temperature is 110°F. We shall stop here for 
approximately one hour. Breakfast will be served on 
the aircraft five hours after take-off. Thank you. No 
smoking, please. 


It will be observed that air travel, considered as a 
retirement-accelerator, has the advantage of including 
a fair amount of form-filling. But form-filling proper is 
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a separate ordeal, not necessarily connécted with travel. 
The art of devising forms to be filled in depends on 
three elements: (a) obscurity, (b) lack of space and 
(c) the heaviest penalties for failure. In a form-compil- 
ing department, obscurity is ensured by various 
branches dealing respectively with ambiguity, irrele- 
vance and jargon. But some of the simpler devices 
have now become automatic. Thus, a favourite opening 
gambit is a section, usually in the top right-hand 
corner, worded thus : — 








Return rendered in respect of the month of 








As you have been sent the form on February 16th, you 
have no idea whether it relates to last month, this month 
or next. Only the sender knows that, but he is asking 
you. At this point the ambiguity expert takes over, 
collaborating closely with a space consultant, and this is 
the result : — 









Cross out 
the word 
which does | Name 
not apply 


Address | Domicile | Naturalised 
and why 


Status 





























Such a form as this is specially designed, of course, for 
a Colonel, Lord, Professor or Doctor called Alexander 
Winthrop Percival Blenkinsop-Fotheringay of Battleaxe 
Towers, Layer-de-la-Haye, near Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Lincolnshire-parts-of-Kesteven. Follows the 
word “domicile,” which is practically meaningless 
except to an international lawyer and after that a 
mysterious reference to naturalisation. Lastly, we have 
the word “ status ” which leaves the filler-in wondering 
whether to put “Admiral (Ret’d),” “ married,” 
“ American citizen” or “ managing director.” 

Now the ambiguity expert hands over the task to a 
specialist in irrelevance, who calls in a new space allo- 
cator to advise on layout : — 





Number of | Your Grand-| Your Grand-| Have you been | Give 
Yourldentity; father’s mother’s | vaccinated, full 
Card or full name | maiden name inoculated, | details 
Passport when and why? 














Note : The penalty for furnishing incorrect information may be a fine 
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Finally, the form goes to the space technician whe 


adds the space-for-signature section, the finish which 
crowns the whole : — 





I/We (block capitals) ..cccccnmennnenne declare under penalty 
that all the information I/we have furnished above is true to the 
best of my/our knowledge, as witness my/our signature signed 





ee Le, , Lae ° 
I secciestssncniciniiiieienndinriasiacnabaansiitiie 
Witness :— 
ee Ee 
Photograph A i nccicccsnices 
NE Si ti acces Passport 
Size Thumb | 
OCCUPARION ...ecenrreneeneneen print | 














of £5,000 or a year’s penal servitude or quite possibly both. 





Then the half completed work of art is sent to the 
jargon specialist who produces something on these 
lines : — 





(253) 

What special circumstances are alleged to justify the 
adjusted allocation for which request is made in 
respect of the quota period to which the former 
application (143) relates, whether or not the former 
level had been revised and in what sense and for what 
purpose and whether this or any previous application 
made by any other party or parties has been rejected 
by any other planning authority under sub-section 
VII (35) or for any other reason, and whether this or 
the latter decision was made the subject of an appeal 
and with what result and why. 














This is quite straightforward except for the final touch 
of confusion as to whose photograph or thumb print is 
wanted, the I/we person or the witness. It probably 
does not matter, anyway. 


* 


Experiment has shown that elderly men in respon- 
sible positions will soon be forced to’ retire if given 
sufficient air travel and sufficient forms. Indeed, at the 
first mention of a conference at Stockholm or Vancouver, 
they often realise that their time has arrived. Very 
rarely nowadays is it necessary to adopt methods of a 
severe character. It used to be the custom not only to 
arrange tours to overseas countries, but to plan details 
of inspection tours and banquets there. It will suffice 
to cite from the case-book of one such tour. By the 
fifth day the distinguished visitor concerned could 
walk only when supported by a secretary on one side 
and a personal assistant on the other. On the sixth day 
he died, thus confirming the general impression that he 
must have been tired or unwell. Such methods as these 
are now discountenanced and have, indeed, proved 
needless. People are learning to retire in time. 

But a serious problem remains. What are we our- 
selves to do when nearing the retirement age we have 
fixed for others ? It will be obvious at once that our 
own case is entirely different from any other case we 
have so far considered. We do not claim to be out- 
standing in any way but it just so happens that there 
is no possible successor in sight. It is with genuine 
reluctance that we agree to postpone our retirement 
for a few years, purely in the public interest. And when 
a senior member of our staff approaches us with details 
of a conference at Teheran or Hobart, we promptly 
wave it aside, announcing that all conferences are a 
waste of time. 

“* Besides,” we continue blandly, ““ My arrangements 
are already made. I shall be salmon fishing for the next 
two months and will return to this office at the end of 
October, by which date I shall expect all the forms 
to have been filled in. Goodbye, until then.” We knew 
how to make our predecessors retire. When it comes 
to forcing our own retirement, our successors must find 
some method of their own. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Washington and Jerusalem 


HEN the texts of the exchanges between the United 
States and Israeli governments were published this 
week, they showed that the assurances offered by Washing- 
ton were less concrete than the first inspired “leaks ” 
had suggested. In particular, what was said about freedom 
of passage in the Gulf of Aqaba did not amount to 
a guarantee. The United States was “ prepared to exercise 
the right of free and innocent passage ” on behalf of ships 
of American registry, in the absence of a decision to the 
contrary by some such body as the Hague Court. It was 
prepared “ to joip with others to secure general recognition 
of this right.” But nothing was said of enforcement. The 
right of innocent passage is one that the Egyptians. have 
always handsomely conceded—maintaining, however, that 
their own rights of belligerency overrode it in the case of 
ships bound for Israel. 

Replying to the American Note, the Israelis offered to 
withdraw if they got a precise guarantee “for the specific 
protection of Israeli-bound shipping,” or, alternatively, if 
arrangements could be made to station the UN Emergency 
Force 

along the western coast of the Gulf of Aqaba until a peace 

settlement is achieved, or until an agreed and permanent 

arrangement for freedom of navigation is otherwise 


procured. 
* 


Mr Eisenhower’s broadcast on Wednesday made it clear 
why the President is unwilling to consider these (in them- 
selves, sensible) suggestions. To him it is cardinal that a 
state which “ attacks and occupies foreign territory in the 
face of United Nations disapproval ” should not be allowed 
to impose conditions ; he refuses to accept that “ armed 
attack can properly achieve the purposes of the assailant.” 
Conceding that the Israelis had had grave provocation, he 
holds that the “ renewed and earnest effort ” to secure justice 
for all the parties must wait until Israel has withdrawn. 

The President’s sincerity carries authority with it and 
endows even an intellectual muddle with moral dignity. 
But is it irrelevant that the assailant’s purposes must be 
recognised as legitimate ? Need it really be supposed that 
the play cannot go on until the furniture has been put back 
where it was ? Egypt and Israel have both given offence 
to the United Nations; so have many other countries ; 
Egypt, for one, has said nothing to suggest that it will not 
cheerfully give offence again. Each side has a grievance. 
The two offences could be purged, and the two grievances 
removed, together. To tackle them together might con- 
ceivably produce a settlement ; the alternative, entrench- 
ment on a moral position arbitrarily chosen, is unlikely to 
de as much. 


The Politics of the Edgar Bonnet 


GYPTIAN frogmen are taking another look at the Edgar 
Bonnet, a tug said to be laden with explosives which 
is sunk in the Suez Canal. Until they remove the cargo, 
render it harmless, or admit it is not there, General 
Wheeler’s salvage craft cannot remove the hull and 
thereby open the canal to ships of 10,000 tons. The 
Edgar Bonnet has therefore political importance ; by 
delaying work on it, Egypt can delay the opening of the 
canal without being too obvious about it. Once the tug is 
removed, Egypt must tell the maritime nations frankly 
whether ships can pass through the canal before Israel 
evacuates the Sinai and the Gaza strip. Politics apart, there 
is no reason why the Egyptians should not have tackled 
the explosive cargo before now. 

If anyone wanted to be awkward, he could send a vessel 
of 300 tons now, for an Egyptian ship of that size has 
already passed through the canal and the principle is the 
same whether the tonnage is 30,000 tons or 300. But before 
ships start using the canal there is the question of dues to 
be settled. The British Government is asking Mr Ham- 
marskjéld to take up this matter with Egypt. After con- 
sultation with some of the users, Britain suggests an interim 
agreement by which Egypt would receive half of the canal 
income and half would be paid to the World Bank or the 
United Nations to be held for maintenance and develop- 
ment of the canal, pending a final settlement. 

Between the nationalisation of the canal and its blocking 
at the end of October, the ships of some nations paid their 
dues to the Egyptian administration. 
them either into blocked accounts in their own countries or 
to the Suez Canal Company. Under this arrangement, 
Egypt was getting about 40 per cent of the dues, enough 
to keep the canal running from day to day. The Egyptian 
income under the British scheme would therefore be higher 
than before ; even so, it is doubtful whether President 
Nasser will accept. 


The Rent Concessions 


HE Government’s concessions over Clause 9 of the Rents 

Bill are not highly damaging to the bill’s purpose, but 
they are not very sensible either. The most important 
change is to delay by nine months the decontrol of the 
800,000 rented houses covered by Clause 9: no rent demand 
or notice to quit will now take effect until 15 months after 
the bill becomes law, that is, until somewhere around the 
autumn of 1958. To encourage voluntary agreements in 
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the meantime, a second amendment provides that agreed 
rent increases may take effect immediately so long as the 
new contract guarantees a minimum of three years’ security 
of tenure. Finally, for a period of three years, it will be 
made illegal for any landlord to demand a premium as 
a condition of continued occupation. 

The argument put forward for the postponement of 
decontrol is that, after eighteen years of absolute security, 
six months is rather a short period for tenants to uproot 
themselves ; the Government’s conclusion seems to be that 
tenants need between now and September of. next 
year to ponder the possibility of making a move. The 
incentive to early voluntary agreements between land- 
lords and their sitting tenants is also intended, in the 
current jargon, to “ease the impact of decontrol” ; 
its effect will be that the new agreements must be 
concluded in ignorance of what free market rents will 
really be, and some of them will probably be pitched 
too high. Moreover, the greater the number of 
tenancies that is held off the free market for three years 
in this way, the greater is likely to be the rise in rents of 
those that are decontrolled in September, 1958 ; all the 
800,000 tenancies will not now be thrown on to the free 
market at one bump. The third amendment, the prohibi- 
tion of premiums, is intended to protect the more gullible 
tenants, and seems economically unobjectionable ; it may 
therefore be ungracious to point out that it will also be very 
difficult to enforce. 

From a national point of view, it has always been obvious 
that the initial uprooting of some tenants is bound to be 
an unpleasant business whenever it occurs, and that it is 
only later on (at least a year after decontrol) that the very 
real benefits of a larger free market in rented property will 
begin to appear. Mr Brooke’s amendments will delay 
this very desirable consummation, and also set back 
the timetable for further instalments of decontrol. In 
political terms, too, the Conservatives seem to be running an 
uncalculated risk: under the new rent timetable the next 
general election will very likely arrive after the shocks but 
before many of the benefits. 


Tale of Three Rebels 


NCE upon a time there were three politicians—a 

Liberal, a Labour man, and a Tory—who all dis- 
agreed with their party lines about the invasion of Suez. 
Their subsequent histories make interesting reading. 

The Liberal, Mr Davies, has been asked to contest one of 
the only six Liberal seats in the country, at Carmarthen, at 
least partly because he disagreed with his party’s Suez line, 
and agreed with the Tories. The reason for this is that the 
coming by-election at Carmarthen looks like being a 
desperately close one ; Lady Megan Lloyd George needs 
only a 34 per cent swing to win it for Labour ; and if the 
Liberals had put up a man who agreed with their majority 
views on Suez, the Tories might have entered a candidate 
of their own and split the anti-Labour vote. 

The Labour MP—the colourful, independent and often 
very sensible Mr Stanley Evans—resigned his seat at 
Wednesbury in face of a unanimous vote of “no con- 
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fidence” from his local executive. Labour can fairly claim 
that Mr Evans’s support for the Government on Suez was 
only the latest of a fairly long line of disagreements with 
Official policy, and that he has shown by a subsequent news- 
paper article that at the end he retained few points of con- 
tact with official party thinking. Mr Evans, however, was 
elected as MP for the.borough of Wednesbury, not for the 
local Labour party. The local Socialists had no right to 
expect him to resign from Parliament, nor was there any 
reason for him to volunteer to do so. It is a pity Mr Evans 
is not fighting the coming by-election as an Independent. 
Even with the party machines against him, the result might 
be surprising. 

The Tory is Mr Nigel Nicolson, MP for Bournemouth 
East. The Bournemouth Tories have now chosen a new 
candidate for the next election, washing their hands of him 
because of his opposition to the Suez policy. Mr Nicolson 
has quite rightly refused to give up his seat, and will contest 
the general election as an Independent. 

Wednesbury and Bournemouth should think carefully 
where their intolerance is leading. By seeking to crush 
any independence of spirit, by seeking to make every MP 
lobby fodder, the local parties are striking, not only at 
the institution of Parliament, but at their own future. It 
it surely no coincidence that the men at present marked 
out to become Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the next Labour Government were both in 
open rebellion only five years ago, and that the last three 
leaders of the Tory party were all rebels at some time in 
their careers, Sir Winston Churchill more often than not, 
and Mr Macmillan for a time even refusing the Tory Whip. 
The tale of the three Suez dissenters is one of the most 
disturbing commentaries possible on the state of British 
politics in 1957. 


German Concern About Rhine Army 


LREADY at the time of the Suez crisis the commander- 
A in-chief of the fledgling Luftwaffe, Lt-Gen. Kamm- 
huber, was complaining that the British forces in Germany 
had been so plundered of technicians and equipment as to 
be no longer fighting fit. So it is scarcely surprising that 
the proposals for new and much more substantial reductions 
in the size of Rhine Army and Second Tactical Air Force 
have provoked some anxious questioning at the German 
Foreign Office and Ministry of Defence. 

The immediate reaction at the Federal Foreign Office 
was sympathetic: “‘We see and acknowledge” Britain’s 
limitations. But the strategists of the defence ministry, 
supported by the Chancellor himself, who has repeatedly 
declared that in the peculiar conditions of divided Germany 
conventional weapons count as much as ever they did, are 
uneasy at the prospect of a weakening of west Germany’s 
already tenuous defences before even five German divisions 
are ready. The Federal Cabinet has been deciding this week 
what observations Herr von Brentano should make when 
the Ministers of Western European Union meet in London 
on Tuesday, and it looks as though General Norstad can 
rely on German backing if he presses Britain to think again. 

While German officialdom and most of the press continue 
to show a remarkable courtesy towards Britain in present 
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troubles, some individual newspapers and politicians are 
not so sparing. The question “ Why should the German 
taxpayer have to contribute more than last year to the 
upkeep of British troops when their number is about to 
be reduced ?” is a natural. But those who raise it are 
being firmly told that the contingency has been discounted 
in the negotiations on support costs, which are still dragging 
along tortuously, though on the whole amiably, in Bonn. 


Bonn, Moscow, and the German 
Question 


0 hopes have flickered on either side of the Elbe at- 
the prospect of representatives of Britain, France, the 
United States and west Germany meeting in Washington 
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“next month to review the problem of reunifying Germany. 


The deadlock is so complete that it is impossible to see 
what new observations or acceptable proposals the one-sided 
working party will be able to make in its report to the 
Nato council of ministers on May 2nd. The most they can 
do is to restate the known arguments, remap the familiar 
stumbling blocks, and speculate once again how the Russians 
might be coaxed out of their misgivings and their intran- 
sigence. Only Dr Adenauer is likely to gain. It was he 
who first mooted the project, fully appreciating the value 
in election year of obtaining formal allied confirmation— 
which he is bound to get—of the wisdom of his uncom- 
promising stand for free all-German elections and no 
dealings with the puppet regime in east Berlin. 

Marshal Bulganin sounded here and there a friendly note 
in his latest letter to the Chancellor, but he cleared no new 
path out of the German predicament. Dr Adenauer has 
already replied unofficially. There are not two German 
states, he points out, legally entitled to negotiate with each 











Mr Shepilov and Mr Gromyko 











R SHEPILOV’S sudden resignation 
M from the ministry of foreign affairs 
on the morrow of his major speech on 
the international situation came as a sur- 
prise. A glimpse at the background and 
personalities involved in this latest Soviet 
reshuffle should add some substance to 
speculation. 

The Theoretician. Dimitri T. Shepilov 
was born in 1905 in Ashkabad (Turk- 
menia). He came to Moscow as a 
student, first of law, then of agricultural 
economics, and his gifts were rapidly 
recognised. He fell foul, however, of the 
purging machine and his appointment as 
head of a state farm in Siberia in the 
early 1930’s was tantamount to exile. He 
came back to Moscow to lecture at the 
Lenin Institute of Economics. His 
theoretical background, writing ability 
and oratorical gifts destined him for pro- 
paganda and he became the head of the 
party’s Agitprop in 1948. Soon after, he 
suffered a second setback for his connec- 
tions with N. Voznessensky, Stalin’s 
most prominent postwar victim. He 
came back as editor of Pravda and was 
elected to the central committee in 1952 
(at the 19th congress). 

After Stalin’s death the rise of 
Mr Shepilov coincides with that of Mr 
Khrushchev. He launched the attack on 
the heresy of “priority of consumer 
goods ” which preceded Mr Malenkov’s 
resignation in February, 1955. Five 
months later Shepilov was included in 
the party secretariat headed by Mr 
Khrushchev ; at the 2oth congress last 
year he was elected to the party pre- 
sidium as a candidate member. Though 
he succeeded Mr Molotov at the minis- 
try of foreign affairs only last June, he 
had been understudying him for some 


time, as in his visits to Cairo and 
Belgrade. 

Mr Shepilov is probably the most able 
man of the younger Soviet generation, 
and his career is not at an end. It may 
even be that his very assets qualified him 
to woo restless intellectuals at home and 
improve relations with foreign com- 
munists—the job apparently assigned to 
him in the secretariat to which 
he now returns. Nevertheless, his 
sudden resignation has a_ political 
significance. 

The Bureaucrat. Andrei A. Gromyko 
was born 47 years ago in Byelorussia. 
He, too, studied agricultural economics 
and then lectured at the Lenin Institute 
in Moscow. He entered the foreign ser- 
vice in 1939, when Mr Molotov suc- 
ceeded Litvinov as foreign minister. 
He was counsellor and then ambassador 
in Washington, and in 1946 became 
Soviet representative to the United 
Nations. He took part in all the im- 
portant international conferences. Re- 
called to the headquarters he remained 
there for five years as deputy minister 
before coming as ambassador to London 
in 1952. After Stalin’s death he 
returned to Moscow as first deputy 
foreign minister. 

Mr Gromyko’s assets are professional 
skill, technical knowledge, tenacity and 
the ability to carry out orders. A man 
capable of shaping policy has been 
replaced by the perfect bureaucrat. Mr 
Shepilov was associated with the bolder 
policy carried out under Mr Khrush- 
chev’s guidance. Some of its recent 
vagaries may have displeased a group in 
the collective leadership. His resignation 
need not mark a change in Soviet foreign 
policy; it foreshadows, however, a 


tighter control by the party presidium 
over foreign affairs. 

Last week’s events could be read as a 
setback to Mr Khrushchev. On the other 
hand, he played first fiddle in the meet- 
ing of the central committee which 
decided upon the change, and the other 
nominations seem to favour him. 

The Party Boss. Nikolai S. Patolichev, 
who now replaces Mr Gromyko as first 
deputy minister, is a typical party boss. 
He has served as party secretary in many 
parts of the country. Though he 
graduated from a military academy in 
1937, during the war he was put in 
charge of a region beyond the Urals. 
important for wartime production. In 
1946 he served for a brief period under 
Khrushchev in the Ukraine, but subse- 
quently became first secretary of the 
party in Byelorussia. Accused of “ russi- 
fication,” he was somewhat in the back- 
ground after Stalin’s death and he 
apparently owes his comeback te 
Khrushchev. 

The Newcomer. Frol S. Kozlov, the 
new candidate member of the party 
presidium, hitherto limited his activity 
to Leningrad, where he climbed the 
ladders of party hierarchy. He gained 
prominence early in 1953 during the so- 
called “ doctors’ plot ” by his vociferous 
attacks against “spies” and “ bandits.” 
For this reason he seemed in danger 
after Stalin’s death, during the short 
Malenkov-Beria interlude, when the 
purgers were being purged. Later in 
the year, however, after Beria’s fall, 
he actually replaced Malenkov’s man 
Andrianov as head of the party in Lenin- 
grad. This he owes to Mr Khrushchev, 
who can rely on yet another ally in the 
party’s highest council. 
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other on equal terms. There is cnly one German state: 
east Germany is occupied by 22 Russian divisions and ruled 
by an illegally elected government. 

The Chancellor’s insinuation that the one German state 
must therefore be the Federal Republic as it is today has 
been promptly challenged by the opposition. The Free 
Democrats recall that the Basic Law of 1949 expressly lays 
down that the Federal Republic was founded “to give a 
new order to political life for a transitional period.” By 
seeming to presume that there can be no constitutional or 
economic changes after reunion, Dr Adenauer, the Free 
Democrats object, is unnecessarily antagonising the Russians 
and many east Germans whose fear that militarism, social 
injustice, and other evils of the past might be restored in 
a reunited Germany is genuine and understandable. Of 
this more will be heard during the election campaign. 

Marshal Bulganin is pressing once again for a full-blown 
trade agreement. It is very doubtful whether he will get 
it, at any rate in the near future. The west Germans have 
less to gain at the moment from trading with Russia than 
the Russians have. A trade agreement is a strong card for 
Germany, not to be lightly discarded when so much still 
remains at stake. 


No Change on Cyprus 


YPRUS has been discussed at length this week in both 
* New ‘York and London. Neither discussion has 
brought a solution any closer. The United Nations General 
Assembly witnessed the distasteful spectacle of two old 
friends slinging mud at each other. The British delegate 
accused the Greek government of shipping arms and 
ammunition to the terrorists in Cyprus. The Greek foreign 
minister demanded self-determination for Cyprus and 
claimed to have proof of British atrocities against Cypriots. 
The American delegate urged both parties to drop their 
resolutions. At the time of writing the debate is not con- 
cluded ; but whatever the outcome, the fund of Anglo-Greek 
goodwill will be still further diminished. 

In the House of Commons, Mr Lennox-Boyd said that 
British policy “ must be based on reality and not on fantasy.” 
But reality is precisely what this policy appears to lack. 
The pleas of Opposition speakers that the Government 
should break out of the present deadlock with some new 
political initiative met with no response. Government 
spokesmen stuck to their old brief—that self-government 
cannot be introduced until internal security is restored. This 
cannot be denied, but it gives no ground for the Government 
to use the campaign against Eoka as an excuse for going 
slow in the search for a political settlement. On the con- 
trary, it is surely clear that it must act with more energy and 
initiative in order to dispel the poisoned and suspicious 
atmosphere that repression is inevitably creating. 

Government spokesmen also continued to insist that 
Archbishop Makarios must stay where he is until he 
denounces terrorism. But whatever this political prelate’s 
connection with Eoka, the fact remains that he could 
negotiate on behalf of the Cypriots, and apparently no one 
else can. Until he is brought back from the Seychelles (not 
necessarily to Cyprus) the deadlock will remain. 

Political discussions should be started ; but whether they 
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would lead to a settlement is another matter. The Greek 
government has unnecessarily made the worst of the 
Radcliffe constitution. Mr Lennox-Boyd has not helped 
matters by his very ambiguous attitude over the extent to 
which it could be altered by negotiation. And even if agree- 
ment could be reached on the Radcliffe proposals, there 
remains the further obstacle of self-determination. The 
Greeks will probably insist on a definite promise on this as 
part of a settlement. Mr Lennox-Boyd believes that the 
Turks will not tolerate it unless the Turkish minority has 
self-determination too. There is not much light at the end 
of the Cypriot tunnel ; what there is reveals the spectre of 
a bizarre and perilous partition. 


A Constitution for Malaya 


HE constitutional commission for Malaya, of which Lord 
T Reid was chairman and Sir Ivor Jennings a member, 
has grasped its nettles. The proposed federal form of 
government, even though of the “strong” type, which 
retains all the rulers as constitutional monarchs electing a 
federal constitutional monarch from their number every five 
years, fits Malayan history and Islamic predilections. More 
controversial is the commission’s endorsement of jus soli— 
the recommendation that on Merdeka day all should become 
citizens: both those who are citizens of the states now (which 
excludes many Chinese) and those who have lived for five 
years in Malaya previously (which would include them). 
Residents of the former settlements, now to be states, are to 


. posse$s dual British and Malayan nationality. Unless some 


differential franchise is adopted, or the condition that citizen- 
ship requires an elementary knowledge of Malay is oppres- 
sively interpreted, this means that at the next election 
(postponed to 1959) the Tengku’s government will have to 
appeal much more for Chinese support for its policies. 


* 


Though it will be neither a realm nor a republic, Malaya 
is to remain in the Commonwealth by recognising the Queen 
as Head of the Commonwealth. This new pattern need 
cause no heartburnings, though it brings Malaya’s status at 
the outset nearer to India’s status on achieving Common- 
wealth membership than was Ceylon’s. The Prime Minister 
of the Federation will come to Commonwealth premiers’ con- 
ferences (and should come to the next, even if it antedates 
Merdeka slightly) ; more immediately, the common problems 
of Malaya, Britain and the Commonwealth in meeting com- 
munist subversion will be met by the treaty of defence under 
which the Commonwealth reserve in South-East Asia will 
be stationed—though as unobtrusively as possible—on 
Malayan soil. 

But there is not much time between now and August 31st, 
the target day for independence, for the Malayan govern- 
ment, legislature and rulers to accept the constitution so 
devised with or without amendment ; there must be time 
to pass it through Parliament at Westminster. There is 
much that could be argued, both about nationality and about 
the provisions to safeguard Malayan jobs and rights in the 
land. It looks as if the last-minute rush on Malayan inde- 
pendence will rival the Gold Coast photo-finish. 


Farm Politics 


OME more changes in agricultural policy are expected 
S shortly. The most immediately practical reform to 
which the Government should be pressed is to reduce the 
excessive security of tenure now enjoyed by tenant farmers. 
A landlord can at present only rid himself of a bad tenant 
by proving his case to a county agricultural committee ; 
since landlords are understandably reluctant to stir up 
trouble, and since the committees often lean over back- 
wards to protect tenants, the procedure works very badly. 
The Government (through these committees) has its own 
powers for removing inefficient farmers. The result of 
the court case over Lady Garbett’s eviction was a striking 
vindication of the fairness with which these powers are now 
used and a complete repudiation (by no less a person than 
Lord Goddard) of any suggestion of bureaucratic tyranny. 
Yet what is the advantage of powers whose mildest and 
rarest use provokes a public outcry ? Mr Heathcoat-Amory 
would probably willingly sacrifice his own powers of 
coercion in favour of restoring the landlords’ right to termi- 
nate a tenancy—subject to reasonable notice and adequate 
compensation. He should do so without further delay. 

Meanwhile, this year’s farm price review has already 
started. From the Government standpoint, the review can 
best be regarded as a holding operation. Under the new 
long-term agreement between Government and farmers’ 
unions, it is not possible to cut the total value of the agricul- 
tural guarantees by more than 2} per cent (about {29 
million), assuming costs are constant. But costs have not 
been constant. Increases in farm wages (up by £10 million 
a year), in the prices of fuel and of some other things have 
mopped up most of the £29 million margin, and the limit of 
Government ambition may well be to hold the guarantees 
at their present level. Since Mr Heathcoat-Amory is 
already committed to finding extra money for improvement 
grants, while the current subsidy bill has exceeded expecta- 
tions, it will be an unhappy outlook if he fails in this modest 
ambition. He will also have the luckless but vital task of 
resisting the demand for specially favourable treatment for 
milk producers which the National Farmers’ Union—in 
deference to its weaker brethren—is pledged to press. 


Economy and Electronics 


N seeking his economies in defence Mr Sandys’s problem 

will always be to keep a margin on what he gains on the 
manpower swings after making his losses on the electronic 
and atomic roundabouts. This week the votes on account 
for the services (which are based on the trend under the 
present staggered conscription plan, not on any anticipated 
policy changes) forecast the reduction of 65,000 men in 
the combined strengths of the Army, Navy and RAF by 
March, 1958. At the same time the training of the 
Royal Artillery with the Corporal missile has begun, 
and the appointment of an Admiral (human, not robot) 
with responsibility for nuclear propulsion has been 
announced. The Corporal and the Admiral are not likely 
to be forces for economy. .A little experience with missile 
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batteries will probably fairly quickly indicate how surpris- 
ingly much manpower—mostly highly skilled electricians, 
transport and supply and maintenance “ tail "—is needed 
for a substantial backing of ground forces by atomic artillery. 
Nuclear propulsion for the navy means not only new 
engines but new ships—as well as the further apotheosis of 
the one-time stoker into atomic pile maintenance artificer. 
It need not, however, always follow that new gadgets 
tend to swallow up savings made elsewhere in defence costs. 
Intelligently used by the RASC, electronics could work the 
other way. The Third Report from the Select Committee 
on Estimates recently had hard but despairing things to say 
about the services’ stores depots. Items ranging from cloth- 
ing to chairs, from bren ammunition to bicycles are fantas- 
tically over-ordered. Dumps of slow-moving stores cover 
acres, the happy hunting ground of disposals tycoons. 
Clearly, the services should visit the US Seventh army in 
Europe, and investigate the IBM system of supply and stock 
control which has replaced a corps of clerks by punched 
card machines. The Americans have found that 90 per cent 
of a field army’s recurrent needs amount to 30,000 items— 
the other 400,000 items which the army has hitherto stocked 
in bulk are now held in small dumps in the United States or 
in the makers’ warehouses, and flown in when required. 
Not only has this saved men and dollars all round, but it 
has reduced the maximum time taken to replace a “low 
consumption ” part from 120 days to two weeks. 


Doctors on the Warpath 


LL that the doctors have secured from a new Minister 
A of Health is the promise of a royal commission to 
review their remuneration, and the dentists’ as well. Mr 
Macmillan announced on Wednesday—the day the doctors’ 
negotiating committee had the postponed talks with Mr 
Vosper—that the Government had decided that it could not 
entertain the claim for a general 24 per cent increase in 
remuneration at the present time, though in the House of 
Lords it was announced that junior hospital staffs are to 
have some increase. 

Faced with gross expenditure on the health service 
totalling £690 million, the Government could hardly be 
blamed for refusing to give the doctors all they were asking 
for, especially as this would have looked as if it accepted 
the doctors’ interpretation of the Spens formula, which 
would give them an automatic guarantee that their pay 
would rise with the cost of living. But it is, after all, five 
years since the Danckwerts award, which itself related to 
incomes for 1950-51, put the doctors in a favoured position, 
compared with other professions, by allowing them 
for 1950 a 100 per cent increase on what the Spens 
committee thought they ought to have earned in 1939 ; 
and in the course of the last year, as the increased estimates 
for the cost of the health service show, rises in pay have 
had to be given to most branches of hospital staffs—but 
not including the doctors—and to chemists. If the Govern- 
ment had offered the doctors something on account, pend- 
ing a review by an independent body, the doctors’ repre- 
sentatives would have been well advised to have accepted it. 
But they can be forgiven for being up in arms at the 
prospect of waiting for an increase until the cumbersome 
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machinery of a royal commission has creaked out its find- 
ings. If the Government genuinely wanted an independent 
review of medical and dental earnings, it could obtain one 
by a much simpler body. By setting up a royal commission 
it shows itself merely anxious to buy time. 


Hungary’s Good Neighbours 


Bout half the refugees who fled from Hungary are still 
A in camps in Austria and Jugoslavia, their future 
uncharted. The United Nations has been more generous 
with sentiment than with cash or hospitality. In December, 
the Secretary-General appealed for $10 million to relieve 
Austria, but with several members absorbed in supporting 
their own intake of refugees, not much more than half this 
sum was collected, and Dr Lindt, the New High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, has had to go to New York to ask for 
more. There are some 60,000 refugees in Austrian camps, 
and of these the League of Red Cross Societies, helped by 
the UN fund, has undertaken to care for 45,000 until July: 
after that, if no more money is raised, the full burden will 
fall on Austria, which is already paying out $80,000 a day. 
On a smaller scale, the Jugoslavs are struggling with the 
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same problem. When escape from Hungary into Austria 
was blocked last month, over 17,000 refugees poured into 
Jugoslavia instead, and they are still trickling across. The 
Jugoslavs have received only trifling help from outside. A 
few hundred of the refugees there have been offered homes 
in Europe and the High Commissioner has sent $50,000: 
enough money to keep the refugees for only two days. The 
burden on Jugoslavia is almost as great as on Austria. While 
richer nations measured their generosity with coffee-spoons, 
these two countries have never questioned the right of all 
Hungarians to asylum on their soil, and both carry a grossly 
unfair share of what is acknowledged as an international 
commitment. 

The exodus from Austria and Jugoslavia cannot be hurried 
up until the United States has made up its mind how many 
more refugees it will accept. At least half of them want to 
go there, and will not consider alternative destinations so 
long as there is still a chance. Dr Lindt, as well as raising 
funds, is also trying to get the American quota increased. 
But settling the Hungarians is bound to be a slow business 
if they are not again to be sent to countries where they do 
not want to stay permanently. Theoretically, there are 
homes for all of them: France, for instance, has offered 
sanctuary to anyone who undertakes to stay. Canada, 
Australia, Venezuela, Columbia and Brazil are all possible 
hosts, but transport is slow to organise and in some cases 
there is no fare money. Meanwhile, the kitty is nearly empty. 











Reforming Local Government 











HEN Mr Brooke revealed his new 


financial proposals for local 
authorities last week, he also announced 
that there is to be a debate in the 
Commons on the white paper on areas 
and functions which Mr Sandys pro- 
duced last summer. There needs to be. 
The Government’s present proposals for 


local government reorganisation are 
weak and muddled in the extreme. It is 
proposed to set up another Local 


Government Commission, but one which 
will not be allowed to go beyond the 
minimum of agreement reached by the 
four local authority associations. Only 
in the big “ conurbations ” (i.e. the urban 
sprawls around Britain’s major cities) 
would the commission be encouraged to 
raise its eyes and prescribe boldly—with, 
however, little hope of the Government 
endorsing its proposals unless Ministers 
show more courage than hitherto. If the 
commission is to be something more 
than half a dogsbody and half a stalking- 
horse, it is essential that fruitful 
“ principles ” should be laid down for its 
guidance, and that Mr Brooke should 
not be deterred by local vested interests 
masquerading as ancient institutions. 
Here are some concrete suggestions, 
Starting (as any Conservative Govern- 
ment ought to start) at the bottom rung: 

(1) Amalgamate and integrate the 


smaller urban and rural authorities. It 
would be a great mistake to confer 


increased powers and financial indepen- 
dence (as is now proposed) upon 
authorities which are potentially too 
small for efficient administration. Most 
of the 500 authorities below 10,000 popu- 
lation fall in this category. The only way 
of creating effective units which are not 
too remote is by uniting the smaller 
towns with their rural hinterlands. The 
service requirements of town and 
countryside are becoming increasingly 
similar, and the best way to make 
farmers and shopkeepers co-operate 
would be to put them on the same 
council. 

(2) Provide fair and consistent treat- 
ment for the medium-sized towns. The 
four seaside resorts of Hastings, East- 
bourne, Hove and Worthing have all 
much the same population and financial 
capacity. Two are county boroughs 
(and run all their services), two are not 
(and run very few). These anomalies 
should be ended by giving to similar 
towns the same status. A middle-sized 
town (i.e one of roughly 60,000 to 
200,000 population) should no longer be 
regarded as completely self-sufficient, 
but it can reasonably operate most 
services. 

(3) Unite some of the weaker English 
counties. This is not only intrinsically 
desirable for administrative efficiency, 
but is a necessary corollary of the 
other proposals—which would have 





the effect of confirming more powers 
upon the smaller authorities and of con- 
cemtrating the counties’ duties upon 
services that need to be planned over 
fairly broad areas. The Welsh counties, 
being much weaker units, need separate 
consideration. (Conceivably, of course, 
some counties should not merely be 
merged with others, but split and divided 
up among neighbours.) 

(4) Establish new authorities in the 
“conurbations.” In several provincial 
conurbations, there seems little doubt 
that the best solution would be to set 
up an elected major authority which 
would operate certain services of 
concern to the entire urban area and its 
immediate environment—such as towa 
and country planning, water supply, 
main highways, sewage disposal, fire 
services and _ perhaps police. Its 
‘boundaries ought to be drawn wide 
enough to deal with the intractable 
“overspill” problem which now plagues 
local government relations in these areas. 
Thus, the new authority would in effect 
be a special sort of county council, 
covering a radius of 20 or so miles from 
the urban centre. In the case of Greater 
London, any such approach would en- 
counter stormy objections and special 
difficulties—and it is for dealing with the 
problems of London local government 
that a genuine Royal Commission would, 
perhaps, be wise. 





Arms For and Against Yemen 


Ews of the delivery of Soviet arms to the Yemen, and 
N of Egyptian officers training Yemeni troops in Hodeida 
and Sana’a, is disquieting. It almost certainly means that 
there will be more and graver trouble on the Aden Protec- 
torate frontier, and no doubt that is the reason why Sir 
Pierson Dixon brought it to the attention of UN delegations 
last weekend. 

Already the use of automatic weapons has been noted 
among tribesmen who normally are armed with antique 
rifles. There have been some British casualties. An Aden 
newspaper has lately reported that a Russian ship has 
delivered the residue of the Yemen arms order. As the 
trading caravans usually bring fairly reliable information 
into Aden, the report probably contains some truth ; 
although it is hard to 
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tribal area. 

Meanwhile, elements of the British 33rd Paratroop Field 
Regiment armed with 75-mm howitzers are arriving in 
Aden and will be deployed as a mobile force in the defence 
of the frontier region. The howitzers are bigger than any 
weapons that have yet been used in the fighting in that area. 
They are doubtless necessary to protect the loyal sheikhs 
and may intimidate some dissident tribesmen ; but it is 
difficult to see how artillery can compel disaffected tribes- 
men to behave themselves so long as Imam Ahmed of the 
Yemen continues to provide a sanctuary for the rebellious 
when things get hot. 


Social Services and the Taxpayer 


HE Vote on Account, which was published this week, 
is shows the cost of the social services that will fall on 
the taxpayer in the coming year. Since the estimates do 
not include expenditure from the rates, or expenditure that 
is offset from the national insurance fund, the table does not 
give a complete picture of the cost of the services. Thus 
of the total expenditure on the health service of {£690 
million, foretold by Mr Thorneycroft in the House’ of 
Commons on Tuesday, only £550 million will, under 
present arrangements, be paid for out of taxation. About 
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£40 million at present is paid out of the insurance fund 
towards the cost (the increased amount which the fund is 
to pay has not been allowed for in the new estimates ; but 
it is hoped that the relief will be of the order of £20 million 
in 1957-58, and £40 million in a full year) ; while another 
£26 million falls on the rates. 


Patching Insurance Benefits 


HERE will have to be another National Insurance Bill 
when the Government gives legislative form to its 
proposals for levying a greater share of health service costs 
from insurance contributions. In the meantime the National 
Insurance Bill that was published last week is a miscellany, 
ironing out some anomalies in the present law and giving 
effect to various recommendations of the national insurance 
advisory committee. 

Most of these are concerned with dependants’ allowances 
and abolish hard cases: for instance, the lack at present 
of any widowed mother’s allowance for a mother whose 
divorced husband had been contributing to their children’s 
support before his death. More important is the provision 
enabling pensioners to surrender their pensions temporarily, 
return to work and earn pension increments by paying 
contributions until they reach the age of 70 (65 for a woman) 
and are “ deemed to have retired.” At present, retirement 
is considered an irrevocable act, and a retired pensioner 
who elects to return to work cannot earn increments to his 
pension even if his pension is totally extinguished by his 
wages and the operation of the earnings rule. The new 
measure should encourage some pensioners to return to 
work and is therefore satisfactory as far as it goes. But 
the number who will be persuaded to return to a full-time 
job by the prospect of a few shillings increase in their 
pension cannot be large. The new bill will remove a 
deterrent rather than provide an incentive. 

In its proposal for unemployment benefit, on the other 
hand, the bill does neither. It provides that a worker on 
a five-day week will no longer receive benefit for his free 
day (usually, of course, his Saturday) unless he is unem- 
ployed on all his normal working days in that week. At 
present he has to be unemployed for only one other day in 
a week in order to receive benefit for two days. But the 
bill does nothing to encourage workers to move from an 
industry hit by recession to another job where they are 
really wanted, or to deter employers from spreading less 
work among the same number of men. Decisions given 
by the national insurance commissioners last year showed 
that the case law on the unemployment benefit payable 
to a worker who has a guaranteed week—whether of wages 
or of hours of work—is anomalous. But, even if the 
guaranteed week muddle could not be cleared up in this 
measure, the Government could at least have restored the 
prewar practice of paying benefit only when a worker has 
been unemployed for three days out of six. The present 
law, enabling him to receive benefit when he has missed 
only two days, gives an incentive to workers to hang on to 
their jobs and to employers to hang on to their men. It is 
a subsidy to stagnation and immobility, and ought to have 
been removed. 
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short-cut Polar Route to the Far East 


From February 24th . . . over the Pole to Tokyo, cutting time in the air by hours 


—another sky-high achievement for SAS. Using the amazing new Douglas DC-7C 
—fastest, quietest long-range airliner in service—SAS bring the Far East nearer. 
And passengers enjoy not only greater-than-ever comfort, but also that rich, 


warm hospitality for which Scandinavia and SAS are famed. 


Ask your Travel Agent—he knows SAL 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM "3 
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The shape of steel to come 


See has the steel industry had so much to 
contribute to Britain’s future scientific progress, 
as well as to her basic services and other industries. 
What is the next great project that will challenge the 
steel industry’s versatility and skill? The devising of 
special steels to help tomorrow’s aircraft break the 
‘heat barrier’? Co-operation with research physicists 
to build new plant for atomic power stations? This 
much is certain — Britain’s future is closely linked 
to the growth and development of steel. What is the 
state of this vital industry? 


Output is continually rising. New plant is coming 
into service. Advanced instrumentation in the works 
is streamlining the whole process of steel production. 
Raw materials, too, are used with ever-increasing 
efficiency and economy. Ore treatment has made 
great strides and fuel consumption per ton of steel 
has been reduced by 15% since the war. The pattern 
of steelmaking is changing its shape. The whole 
industry is growing. 


Plant has been greatly expanded and thoroughly 
modernised, and already output is two-thirds higher 
than pre-war. Further expansion is in hand to enable 
steel to catch up with the growing demand, and a 
steady increase in annual output is foreseen for 
years ahead. 


Steel is a modern industry. An expanding industry. 
With its vast development programme, the industry 
looks confidently towards a great future — to the 
shape of steel to come. 


Steel is quick to make use of 
all the most modern tech- 
niques; television, for example. 
In a steelworks this can give a 
man a second pair of eyes — 
perhaps to watch an operation 
going on inside a furnace 
where it would otherwise be 
invisible. 


Issued by The British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I. 
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But the greatest increase in social service expenditure 
in the coming year is the £42 million for the education vote. 
It would be £34 million more but for the extra 2d. to be 
charged for school meals. If the expenditure of local authori- 
ties on education is added, the total for England and Wales 


CENTRAL EXPENDITURE ON THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
(£ million) 





Estimated 
expenditure Increase 
or 


decrease 





1956-57* | 1957-58 





Education (including universities) | 403 445 
Health Service 529 550 
National Insurance (including 

family allowances) 220 225 
National Assistance 129 133 
Housing 77 79 














* Including supplementaries. 


alone would be £570 million. A large rise was only to 
be. expected in view of the additional 150,000 children in 
the secondary schools next year. They will cost £77 per 
year per pupil (England and Wales again), and the extra 
expenditure will only partly be offset by a decrease of 80,000 


children in primary schools at a cost of £47 per year per 
pupil. 


O and M and More Pay 


HE Civil Service Clerical Association has put before the 

Treasury a plan for overhauling the structure of the 
clerical grades of the civil service. The main object, of 
course, is more money for the association’s members ; but 
the bait offered to the Treasury is a reduction in numbers 
and a better use of man and woman power. * 

The grade concerned has two sections, clerical assistants 
and clerical officers. Since the war, the rates of pay have 
not attracted school leavers as they used to do, and a scheme 
was started for recruiting people over 40. Only § per 
cent of the grade is now under 25. Here, one would think, 
is a good way of making use of people who want to come 
back into jobs in middle life. But Mr Green, the asso- 
Ciation’s secretary, thinks that these are not the people who 
will take most readily to office automation, and that more 
must be done to attract the school leaver. He algo thinks 
that as a contraction of the clerical grades seems inevitable, 
because of recruiting difficulties, better use should be made 
of those that remain. His recipe is that some of the less 
exacting tasks now performed by clerical officers should be 
done by assistants, and that in consequence the officers 
Should be reduced in numbers while the assistants get 
more pay. 

Is this a good idea ? In a time of full employment it is 
clearly sensible to save man and woman power, but whether 
the present scheme would save money would depend on the 
size of the contraction and the size of the increase given 
to the assistants. The scheme really has the unspoken 
corollary that some of the work of executive officers should 
be done by clerical officers—who would in turn get more 
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pay—and that some of the work done by the administrative 
grade should be done by the executive grade—who would 
in turn get more pay. The pyramid, in other words, would 
be broadened at the base. 

There is reason to think that the base is too broad already. 
It is already said of the Treasury that it will scarcely notice 
the employment of five new people at £700 while making 
a great fuss about one person at £2,000—although the senior 
appointment might save far more money than the difference 
in salaries. Under civil service procedure too much work 
is fed in at a low level of the hierarchy, and too much time 
and money wasted as it passes upward from grade to grade 
with successive memoranda attached. The questions that 
should be asked are whether much of the work now done 
could not be cut out altogether, and whether the present 
staffing of the Organisation and Management Division is 
adequate to produce anything other than minor economies. 


Dr Jagan Celebrates 


N invitation to the Ghana independence celebrations is 
A a fine feather in the cap of Dr Cheddi Jagan, the 
ex-chief minister of British Guiana and leader of the People’s 
Progressive Party. Dr Jagan and Mr Burnham, the Marxist 
(but not Moscow-inspired) leader of the PPP splinter, are 
far and away the most significant politicians in their terri- 
tory, and their selection is not unreasonable: however, it 
is on the cards that Dr Nkrumah has enjoyed cocking a 
mild snook at the Colonial Office, which disapproves deeply 
of Dr Jagan and does not care much for Mr Burnham. It 
would be a great pity if their journey to Ghana were foiled 
by the difficulty of getting United States transit visas ; both 
are on the American black list. No harm, and possibly 
some good, can come from these two Guianese leaders meet- 
ing other Commonwealth members—particularly the leaders 
of the British Caribbean Federation. 

The Colonial Office had hoped that in the four years 
since the constitution was suspended, some strong rival 
political party might emerge. But the PPP, though split, 
is still expected to sweep the board at the elections promised 
for the early autumn. The two factions do not in fact 
tread very heavily on each other’s toes, since Dr Jagan 
has allegiance mainly from the Indian labourers on the 
sugar plantations, while Mr Burnham’s followers are chiefly 
in Georgetown. 

None of the parties is enthusiastic about the very limited 
return to constitutional government. Fourteen members 
are to be elected to the Legislative Council, but the 
Governor can (and undoubtedly will, if the PPP is returned) 
nominate another fourteen, and there is no office of chief 
minister. Dr Jagan called in December for a united front 
to wrest a more advanced constitution from the Colonial 
Office by means of strikes, boycotts and non-co-operation. 
Although Dr Jagan-has never concealed his communism, 
he has never before displayed it so plainly as in that 
statement: a Muscovite web of dogma, abuse and self- 
criticism spun with skilful confusion. But the strength of 
PPP depends on overcrowding and poverty, not on dogma. 
Government development schemes have so far only skimmed 
the problems of land reform and reclamation. 





Spotlight on Incomes 


nee about the size of incomes are not as easy to 
come by as might be expected—even for the tax- 
gatherers. Because income from different sources is assessed 
separately, estimates of people’s total incomes have to be 
based on sample surveys made from time to time. The 
results of a survey in 1954-55, Covering § per cent of tax- 
payers, were published last week in the ggth report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. It estimates that there 
were then 20.3 million taxpayers, with incomes which 
averaged out at £560 before tax and £500 after tax. At 
the top, 315,000 came withif the surtax range but, after tax, 
only 138,300 had incomes of over £2,000 and only 7,300 
exceeded £4,000. 

These incomes are struck after deducting national 
insurance and superannuation contributions, expenses, 
depreciation and mortgage interest. On this basis, for 
every {£10 of personal income before tax coming from 
earnings, profits and pensions, another £1 came from invest~- 
ment. Just over half of this investment income was drawn 
by non-surtax payers. One out of every four people with a 
gross income around £500 drew some money from invest- 
ment, although it made up only 3 per cent of their income ; 
at the £1,000 mark these proportions had doubled. 








The New Tyranny 


Conservatism preperly consists in resisting all new and 
crude political changes, and never was conservatism in 
this sense more needed than now. The wild speculation 
which heretofore dissipated the national capital in fruitless 
commercial enterprises, ending in bankruptcy and con- 
vulsions, is at present let loose on legislation. A flood 
of imagination, extremely fertilising in the regions of 
romance and poetry, now pours itself over political 
institutions, and innumerable schemes of supposed 
improvement are propounded. . . A combination of 
circumstances—Parliamentary reform, the general progress 
of intelligence, the increase of population, of wealth, and 
of the influence of the middle classes—has, in truth, so 
completely identified the Executive Government and the 
Legislature with the nation at large, that no individual 
now dreams that either will wilfully commit, on any 
portion of the people, an act of oppression. Mistaken 
they both may be—mistaken the whole public may be— 
but no man now dreads tyranny from either. The danger 
now to be dreaded is very different. .. . In the name of 
philanthropy it is urged to interfere with labour, and in 
the name of humanity to regulate trades. We are no 
longer in danger of oppression from the Government: 
we have now to guard against the Legislature being made 
the instrument to promote, by the national power, the 
separate objects and serve the separate interests of different 
classes. If we are to have the legal profession, the medical 
profession, the men of science, philanthropists, humani- 
tarians, landlords, capitalists, labourers, merchants, 
bankers, farmers, manufacturers, each class in turn, 
inveigling or intimidating the Legislature into doing its 
bidding and serving its purpose, the new statute book, 
we may be quite sure, will be a greater disgrace and 
affliction for our descendants than is for us our present 
jumble of laws and codes and systems. 





Che Economist 


February 21, 1857 
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How does income vary with family size ? If the upper 
income classes are defined as those with more than {£1,000 
a year before tax, they are relatively most numerous among 
married couples with two children (among which, in 
1954-55, they formed Io per cent of the total) and relatively 
least among married couples with four or more children (6 
per cent of the total) and among single people (3 per cent 
only). The falling-off of top incomes among larger families 
reflects the tendency of the unskilled manual worker to have 
the most children. But whether there was one child or 
four in the family, rather more than three-quarters of these 
family incomes fell in the range £400-£1,000. 


Hardly Cricket 


OURTEEN states and two international sports federations 
F have co-operated with Unesco to produce a study called 
“ The Place of Sport in Education.” * One of their difficul- 
ties in answering the secretariat’s questionnaire was in saying 
what they meant by sport. Hungary, for instance, had this 
shot at defining it: 


The characteristics of this activity are the maximum 
exertion of completely voluntary effort, the renunciation 
of comfort and of the satisfaction of natural desires incom- 
patible with the manner of life required by the improvement 
of “performance,” and the joy of attaining a distant 
objective. 


The Danes include as a sport “rhythmical gymnastics 
exercises with musical accompaniment,” while the Austra- 
lians include life-saving. 

In addition to the fact that they did not have a satisfactory 
definition of the questions they were supposed to answer, 
the officials of the various countries were clearly anxious 
that their countries should be represented in the accepted 
way abroad. The Australians hark back to the playing fields 
of Eton, while the Poles say, apropos of not very much 
but with con§iderable pride, that “ criticism is fairly intense,” 
and that an objection to successful sportsmen is that they 
tend to become individualists. In Poland, we are told, sport 
is “a basic part of socialist educational theory ” ; in Spain, 
also, it falls into the province of the Youth Front. Endear- 
ingly, “the situation in Honduras is not very favourable 
... the attitude of the teachers . . . is one of laisser faire.” 

The reflections on the status of international sport are 
sour and pointed, as when New Zealand points out that “ the 
Olympic Games are now regarded by many as merely a 
testing ground for two great political units.” The British 
and the Danes (whom we managed to beat at football last 
year) perhaps reveal a certain pique when they deplore the 
fact that “ victories gained in international competitions are 
so inevitably bound up with national prestige.” The Aus- 
tralians bluntly say that “ the sportsmen of the world are, 
on the whole, not renowned for great intelligence and 
culture, and probably make relatively inferior ambassadors.” 
The total effect of this propaganda, pessimism and muddled 
thinking, presented in intolerable confusion, is to make one 
seize with joy on a French mention of those who regard sport 
as “a somewhat pointless form of play... .” What, one 
wonders, would be their definition of certain Unesco 
activities ? 


- * HMSO. 63 pages. 2s. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Suez and the Sudan 


Srr—Sayed Omer’s letter is all the more 
interesting as its conclusions are similar 
to those of Mr Ian Colvin, who has 
recently visited the Sudan. These con- 
clusions are: 


(1) That all would be well for Britain 
in the Sudan if a strong alliance between 
the Umma party and the Southern 
Liberal party could be formed. 


(2) That the “ post-Suez” feeling is 
nothing more than a temporary boost to 
the pro-Egyptian elements, which are 
somehow identified with communist 
influence. 


(3) That there is a temporary vacuum 
in Sudanese political life which Sayed 
Omer thinks may be filled by America: 
a situation which he describes as “ the 
plight of Britain’s friends in the Sudan.” 
Mr Ian Colvin, on the other hand, 
describes it as: the last foothold of 
Britain in the Middle East. 


According to this amalysis, the 
Sudanese general elections in March will 
arrive to find Azhari at the head of a 
“ popular front ” composed of the towns- 
people, the major part of the intelli- 
gentsia, the Communists, and a big sec- 
tion of the People’s Democratic party, 
while the Umma party is expected to 
look westward and to rally the “non- 
Moslem ” South for its support. If such 
a situation comes about, then Mr 
Omer’s prophecy, that a majority for the 
Umma party and the Liberals (of the 
South) “may well be possible,” is 
unfounded. Indeed, it is the decisive 
victory of the Azhari Coalition which 
would be highly likely. The results of 
the 1953 elections may be repeated. It 
is unlikely, however, that two such 
watertight coalitions will fight out the 
next elections in the Sudan. As Sayed 
Omer said, the mobility of members 
between Sudanese parties is very high— 
a phenomenon which reflects the fact 
that the policies of the major parties 
are similar. 


This makes it much more likely that 
the immediate contest will be one 
between slogans designed to appeal to 
the electorate, rather than one between 
principles. An issue of principle is, how- 
ever, bound to crop up—at least as far 
as foreign policy is concerned. Until its 
independence, the Sudan was virtually 
insulated from Arab politics. It is now 


in the middle of the picture and is thus 
exposed to the impact of the Palestine 
problem, the implications of the Suez 
venture, and the alleged failure of the 
only western alliance in the area: the 
Baghdad Pact. These will deter any 
from 


prudent Sudanese 


statesman 


‘Northern Sudanese 


declaring himself for the West—at least 
as far as northern statesmen are con- 
cerned. Nor will it help to appeal to 
the fact that the Southern Sudanese are 
less sensitive to Middle Eastern currents, 
as there is a widely held conviction that 
political parties 
should not, in the interest of the unity 
of the country, drag the South into a 
partisan conflict. There is, on the other 
hand, no major Sudanese party which 
would declare itself a communist 
alliance. 


To conclude, therefore, I think it is 
highly unlikely that the coming contest 
in the Sudan will be between a pro- 
Egyptian coalition and a _ pro-British 
coalition ; that a “ West ” versus “ East ” 
contest is out of the question ; and that 
neutralism with a Bandoeng flavour may 
ultimately be the official policy of the 
major Sudanese political party—Yours 
faithfully, SADIK EL MAHDI 
Oxford 


Charity or Compensation 


Str—I wish to refer to your article of 
February 9th. As a British national 
(Maltese) expelled from Egypt I am 
particularly happy about the favourable 
and sympathetic articles which the 
English press has published on _ this 
subject. The Government has decided 
to take the problem more fully in its own 
hands, and none too soon. There are 
three-complex points to this problem: 


(1) Employment : The great majority 
of refugees are clerical workers, and 
there seems to be a tendency not to 
engage non-Anglo-Saxons for this kind 
of work. The Government should exert 
pressure on firms to accept those who 
are seeking office employment. I do not 
see why we should change our way of 
life. Is it not enough that our mothers, 
sisters and wives will have to find work, 
which most of them did not have to 
in Egypt, if they expect a minimum 
standard of living ? 

(2) Compensation: It is not a ques- 
tion of who is going to effect payment, 
but of time to be reckoned in months 
and not years. Our assets were lost 
because of the policy of the British 
Government, and we expect this Govern- 
ment to pay compensation. The calcula- 
tion for payment to those who have lost 
tangible assets will be quite easy. But 
what about those who have lost their 
indemnities, pensions and _ insurance 
policies after 20 or 30 years’ service with 
a firm? They are too old to start life 
anew and will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to find employment. 


(3) Immigration: The Maltese in 
Egypt had as assistance a special fund to 
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help them immigrate to Australia. 
Immigration was open to all without 
discrimination of age or qualifications. 
The money was lent to the prospective 
immigrant, who pledged to repay it by 
weekly instalments. Is this fund still in 
force? Its function would certainly 
solve a big part of the problem.—Yours 
faithfully, CLAUDE PEREIRA 
London, S.E.5 


All the R-age 


SirR—Your assertion that men enter local 
politics solely as a result of being un- 
happily married, while broadly true, 
requires some qualification, at least as 
regards boroughs—conditions are dif- 
ferent in counties and in urban and 
rural districts. 


Boroughs have mayors, and mayors 
have mayoresses. You might some time 
consider it worth investigating how 
many men are currently sitting on 
borough councils solely because their 
wives fancy themselves as mayoresses. 


This has a weighty side-product. 
Since the only way of getting on to 
most borough councils is to join the 
dominant party, the party’s councillors 
tend in time to contain a high proportion 
(thought in some cases to be 100 per 
cent) of men whose political convictions 
are quite other than those inferred by 
the labels that every three years they 
expose to the electorate. 


Granted, aspirations to be mayoress in 
no way preclude marital unhappiness. 
But there is a chicken and egg problem 
here that is not to be solved by glib 
generalities—Yours faithfully, 
Scarborough MEREDITH WHITTAKER 


Sacred Cows 


Str—May I add to your article of 
February 2nd that although cows in 
India are ill-bred, ill-fed and_ ill- 
maintained, and produce less milk per 
cow than in any country in the world, 
our Government is now seriously trying 
to improve them. 


An All-India Central Stud Farm was 
started in Bangalore in 1955. An Agri- 
cultural Research Institute has under- 
taken to build up pedigree herds. The 
Five-Year Plan has approved the “ Key 
Village Project,” whose aims are better 
cattle and more milk. Old and unpro- 
ductive stock is to be segregated, and a 
special day is observed to create enthu- 
siasm in the general public. Lastly, 
although orthodox Hindus treat cows as 
sacred, several hundred “ satyagrahis ” 
(offering passive resistance to cow- 
slaughter) have lately been imprisoned. 
Mr Nehru and other leaders have criti- 
cised these agitators and marvelled at 
their sympathy for cows which, under 
their care, would be “ skeletal miseries.” 
Of course, the Government opposes 
indiscriminate slaughter.—Yours faith- 
fully, AMITAVA GUPTA 
London, N.2 
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Statesman and Soldier 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 1939-1943. 
By Arthur Bryant. : 
Collins. 766 pages. 30s. 


HOSE who may often have wondered 

what the Chiefs of Staff thought in 
response to those strenuous memoranda 
imbedded in the gleaming appendices of 
six Churchillian volumes may now enjoy 
discovering for themselves what was 
“passing, at the end of one long day after 
another, through the mind of the 
vehemently able chairman of that able 
body, as he jotted down his staircase 
thoughts to relieve his feelings, clear his 
head and—a privilege denied, for 
security reasons, to more junior Officers 
—inform his wife. To assist the his- 
torian of the Royal Regiment, Lord 
Alanbrooke annotated these wartime 
diaries with more tranquil “Notes on 
My Life,” which explain, mellow, but do 
not tamper with the original ; and Sir 
Arthur Bryant has now unobtrusively 
stitched the staccato fragments into a 
flowing narrative. 


A natural leader, trained in the hardest 
tests, twice salvaging hopeless proposi- 
tions, Lord Alanbrooke thrice had that 
command in the field for which he was 
so pre-eminently fitted snatched away, 
because he was indispensable as CIGS 
or because of the exigencies of the Grand 
Alliance. Only now may one sense his 
disappointment, in these diaries, which 
came to represent the nearest to relaxa- 
tion he allowed himelf throughout the 
war, save for brief spells of bird- 
watching or with his young family at 
Ferney Close. His capacity for sheer 
hard work stretched to the utmost—all 
the Chiefs of Staff had done more than 
a full day’s work before they attended 
upon the nocturnal strategic cud- 
chewings of the Minister of Defence—it 
is a wonder (and to us a godsend) that 
the CIGS managed to keep a diary as 
well as fulltime watch and ward. One 
can thus hardly expect a rounded picture 
(even with his second thoughts and 
Sir Ian Jacob’s diaries superadded) 
either of the Field Marshal himself, the 
first to recognise that “a diary is neces- 
sarily an impulsive and therefore some- 
what unbalanced record of events,” or of 
the great master he served with an 
intensely critical devotion and a 
frequently exasperated enjoyment. It 
was Lord Alanbrooke’s peculiar con- 
tribution, more than any other man’s, to 
achieve a relation of the brilliant, but 
immediate and sometimes contrary, 
hunch to the long haul: to enforce in 
stubborn argument a strategic coherence 
upon the bewilderingly restless Chur- 
chillian genius without the sacrifice of 





its astonishing impetus and fertility. By 
its inevitable emphasis upon this strain- 
ing after coherence (indeed, perhaps 
from Sir Arthur Bryant’s very skill in 
providing coherence) this first volume 
may serve, quite inadvertently, to yield 
less than justice to the greatest war 
leader ever to serve this country. For 
the book’s point of view is, quite 
properly, that of the greatest of his lieu- 
tenants, whose sharp eye at very close 
quarters, late at night (and on occasion 
admittedly “liverish ”) sometimes seems 
to have observed not “ warts and all,” 
but just the warts. 


Neither—statesman or soldier—could 
have done as much without the other ; 
nor may we measure their personal con- 
tributions as if they were the sort of 
logistical problems with which the CIGS 
would so often confront the impulsive 
genius he “would not have missed the 
chance of working with . . . for anything 
on earth.” To have worked so long and 
so closely together is a tribute at once to 
Sir Winston’s perspicacity and to Lord 
Alanbrooke’s strength of mind, character 
and physique. Not always keeping his 
temper, he never lost his head. Not a 
patient man—his brain moves too fast— 
he schooled himself to the long haul 
without developing tunnel vision. It was 
a high-spirited, high-tempered, exhaust- 
ing and astonishingly successful partner- 
ship: enriched by fun, growing divi- 
dends and a tremendous mutual respect. 

Junior officers must often have been 
struck by the considerable awe in which 
“ Brookie ” was held by their seniors: 
and not just because he was CIGS. 
They recognised him, it was evident, as 
the best soldier of them all: none has 
ever questioned that; and many have 
since gone out of their way to say so. 
He knew his stuff, and could out-think 
the lot of them. Further, he was as 
straight as a die: men knew where he 
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stood and where they stood with him. 
He was utterly lacking in “ side” or self- 
seeking. Again, he was a good picker, 
with a sensitive knowledge of the field 
to draw upon. In his demanding and 
abrupt efficiency, he knew when to scold, 
when to encourage, when to protect. 
Men admired, feared, and liked him: 
in that order, perhaps. He became, in 
peculiar, the conscience of the Army: a 
dark, incisive, round-shouldered, Irish 
eagle, the reluctant chairman of a coun- 
cil of war, frustrating, in selfless but far 
from patient service, those talents that 
could not otherwise but have forced him 
into the company of the great captains. 
And here he is—in his shirt-sleeves. 


Political Missionary 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD STAFFORD 
CRIPPS. 

By Colin Cooke. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


414 pages. 30s. 


HIS careful sympathetic life of Sir 
Stafford Cripps has one large fault: 
its subject does not come to life... Why 
is this, when so much is so thoroughly 
told and so well documented ? Why 
does the man escape Mr Cooke’s indus- 
trious grasp ? 

Certainly the first reason is that Mr 
Cooke has been much too weighed down 
by his task. The frame of the portrait 
is too conscientiously wrought. It is fun 
to be told that Sir Stafford’s father 
played on the winning side against the 
Arsenal in an FA Cup Final, But the 
family annals of Cripps and Potter are 
too dutifully drawn-out ; and the careful 
background discourses on social life, the 
law and the like distract from the central 
riddle of Sir Stafford. 

But the second reason is the personal 
riddle itself, which neither the pains- 
taking (but solemnly readable) record of 
his career nor the pretentious essay on 
“ greatness in politics,” which begins the 
book, succeed in resolving. How was it 
that this pious Christian son of pious 
Christian gentry became first a famous 
legal precisian ; then an alarming socialist 
doctrinaire ; then during the war, after 
a dispiriting embassy to Russia, a 
political missionary in India as well as 
fleetingly a missionary of another kind 
at home; and finally, after protesting 
against Mr Churchill’s “hand to 
mouth” ways of running the war, a 
minister of the highest administrative 
skill—and then the Iron Chancellor ? 
Neither the man himself nor his relations 
with his Labour colleagues (except Mr 
Lansbury) come into proper focus. 

There are clues here, of course, 
though the riddle remains at the end. 
Sir Stafford Cripps was both a lifelong 
churchman and, more than any other 
political leader of his time, an intel- 
lectual. He carried both his Christian 
principles and his political ideas to 
logical conclusions that were often as 
utterly unreal as they were honestly— 
and confidently—held. He turned to 
the Labour party because, under the 
influence of his father and Bishop Burge 
(who had been his headmaster at Win- 
chester), he saw foreign policy as the 
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extension into international relations of 
the movement for Christian unity ; and 
because, like William Temple and 
Professor Tawney, he saw in Labour 
socialism a potentially practical recogni- 
tion “of the familiar commonplace that 
‘morality is of the nature of things’ and 
that men are all, in very truth, members 
one of another.” Thus persuaded of both 
the virtues of “ pacifism ” and the social 
sin of unemployment, he called during 
the thirties, not only for a Popular 
Front, but also for a Labour programme 
that would end (to quote Tawney 
again) “the capitalist dictatorship in 
which democracy finds everywhere 
its most insidious and most relent- 
less foe.” Like Professor Laski he could 
not believe that, if Labour came in, the 
capitalists would not kick over the ballot 
boxes. 

The same sentiments and convictions 
that sent this Wykehamist into the 
Labour party gave him a special sym- 
pathy for the aspiring peoples of the 
Empire ; and his precise confidence of 
mind enabled him, after only a few days 
on holiday in Jamaica in 1938, to furnish 
Mr Manley with a 10-point programme 
for his new political party, just as four 
years later it enabled him at the summit 
of his wartime influence, to grapple with 
the problem of Indian independence and 
to come so near, despite Mr Gandhi and 
the limits of his own brief, to a solution. 
It was altogether suitable that in 1946 he 
should have been the leading spirit in 
the delegation that found a way—by a 
surgical partition—to set India free ; and 
no parts of this book show the man better 
than the Indian (and Jamaican) passages. 

One more clue to the riddle of Sir 
Stafford Cripps is that, rarely among 
politicians, he was by early inclination 
and training something of a scientist. 
This not only gave him one lever to his 
very great legal success in specialised 
work at the bar; together with his 
devoted work during the first world 
war as assistant superintendent of the 
Queensferry explosives factory, it also 
helped to give him the bent of mind 
that made him, rarely among ministers, 
a “manager.” Mr Cooke claims that 
“the stimulation of active thought on 
the management of industry is one of 
Sir Stafford’s legacies to his country.” 
Certainly his striking work as Minister 
of Aircraft Production in the second 
war and as President of the Board of 
Trade afterwards led on to his stern— 
and principled—management of the 
wider national economy at the Exchequer. 

It all adds up, for those who did not 
know Sir Stafford’s kindly, sensitive, 
friendly self, to a strange and somewhat 
forbidding amalgam. “Perhaps,” a 
profile-writer in the Observer said some 
years ago, “ if Stafford could for once say 
“I don’t know the answer’ or ‘ Yes, I 
was wrong, the barriers would dis- 
appear, and Elijah would stand forth, 
glittering in his glory and visible to us 
all.” That he was a good man, a deeply 
sincere man and a memorable public 
servant is unmistakable ; whether he was 
a great man is, pace Mr Cooke’s piety, 
still unproven. 


Hungary’s October Days 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 
By George Mikes. 


Deutsch. 192 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Si fate of Hungary has faded from 
the headlines, but the Hungarians 
are by no means reconciled to Mr 
Kadar’s Moscow-controlled regime. It 
is, therefore, very appropriate that Mr 
Mikes, and his publisher, should have 
produced so quickly this short and useful 
account of the origin and course of the 
Hungarian revolt that began last Octo- 
ber. Mr Mikes, himself a Hungarian by 
birth, does not claim to have been a 
real eyewitness of what happened. 
During the revolution he spent a few 
days in Hungary with a BBC television 
team. Later, in Vienna, he interviewed 
scores of refugees from all levels of 
society. 

The book begins with a brief survey of 
the history of Hungary between 1919 and 
1945. It goes on to a lively account of 
the Communists’ gradual seizure of 
power and of the Rakosi regime—an 
account in which the author’s controlled 
indignation at the brutalities of the 
system is mingled with his neat mockery 
at its stupidities. 

In his account of the revolution last 
October, Mr Mikes provides a coherent 
picture of what, to many newspaper 
readers, must have been a number of 
confused impressions. There are some 
vivid and moving accounts of individual 
incidents ; one in particular that sticks 
in the memory is the original demonstra- 
tion on October 23rd at the statue of the 
Polish General Bem. The next day, 
October 24th, Suslov and Mikoyan paid 
their lightning visit to Budapest during 
which they kicked out Geré and installed 
Nagy as prime minister. Mr Mikes 
believes that he is able to give the first 
accurate (and highly dramatic) explana- 
tion of why, in his first broadcast a few 
hours later, Mr Nagy failed to disclaim 
responsibility for calling in the Russian 
army. 

Mr Mikes describes clearly the way in 
which the revolution gradually swept 
Mr Nagy along a path on which he was 
bound to come into disastrous collision 
with the Russians. He believes, and his 
belief is borne out by the timetable of 
events, that it was Mr Nagy’s promise 
of free elections on October 30th rather 
than his later declaration of neutrality 
that made the Russians decide on a 
second intervention. Mr Mikes also 
argues, ingeniously but less convincingly, 
that if the Anglo-French ultimatum to 
Egypt had come a month later, Hungary 
would be a second Poland today. On 
present evidence, it seems more probable 
that the attack on Suez did no more than 
smooth the path for aggression in 
Hungary. 

The account of what happened after 
November 4th is not so good as the 
description of the October days. And it 
is a pity that so little space is given to 
the origins and nature of the workers 
councils that sprang up all over the 
country and for some time wielded much 
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more effective power than did Mr Kadar 
himself. Moreover, in a book that owes 
so much to the restraint and wit with 
which it is written, it is a pity, even 
though it is understandable, that in the 
concluding pages the author’s bitterness 
at the failure of the West to save Hun- 
gary should have got the better of him— 
especially as he is able to suggest no 
course by which the West might have 
saved Hungary without risking a third 
world war. 

The publisher’s net profits from the 
sale of this book are to be given to the 
Hungarian refugees. 


Eve of War 
DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN 
POLICY, 1918-45: Series D, Vol. VII, The 
Last Days of Peace, August 9-September 3, 
1939. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 746 pages. 
40s. 

OLUME VII of the German Docu- 

ments at last fills the gap that had 
been left between August 8 and Sep- 
tember 4, 1939: at the same time, by 
providing, in a series of appendices, 
papers which have been found too late 
to fit into their chronological place, it 
fills various gaps unavoidably left in 
earlier volumes. The cross-references 
make the whole into something of a 
scholars’ paradise. 

Many familiar stories are here rounded 
off: there are, for example, some seventy 
documents on Russia that did not appear 
in “Nazi-Soviet Relations.” The 
German Embassies in London, Paris and 
Washington report accurately on last 
moment public opinion. In view of its 
position, Slovakia assumes decisive 
Strategic importance. Meanwhile Hun- 
gary incurs rather more than Hitler’s 
usual suspicion, partly because of its 
claims to Slovak territory. Equally 
unwelcome are the Magyar claims in 
Rumania, whose oil makes its friend- 
ship at least as desirable as that of 
Slovakia ; further, the German minority 
in Rumania objects to the Hungarian 
revisionist programme. Finally the 
Hungarians are so indiscreet as to betray 
their sympathy for Poland. 

The sting of Volume VII is, however, 
in its tail, for the appendices provide 
unexpected excitements. Appendix III, 
Section K, reveals for the first time a 
military directive dated December 21, 
1937, and based upon the famous Hoss- 
bach Protocol of November sth of that 
year. Section B (i) (c) supplies the 
recorded conversation between Goering 
and the Prince of Hesse when the 
references to Czechoslovakia were 
deleted from Hitler’s letter to Mussolini 
after the Anschluss, so that the letter 
might be published’ with _ safety. 
Appendix I very usefully makes public 
Halder’s diary. Here on August 28th is 
recorded a meeting at which Hitler 
privately addressed Reichstag deputies 
and “several Party notables.” He was 
evidently much concerned to conceal 
his real proceedings and to reassure the 
Nazi Party, for, although to Mussolini 
and his intimates he boasted of the 
eternal understanding he had achieved 
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with Stalin, on this occasion he des- 
cribed his Moscow agreement as “A 
pact with Satan to cast out the Devil.” 
Further he declared that “the Duce’s 
attitude serves our best interests” 
piqued though he certainly was by 
Mussolini’s non-belligerency. The 
editors of these volumes suggest that 
the meeting described by the Italian 
Ambassador (see Italian Documents, 
Series VIII, vol. XIII, No. 346) as hav- 
ing taken place on August 27th was 
probably the same one, though Attolico’s 
account diverges considerably; at all 
events no other record has been found 
hitherto of any such meeting either on 
August 27th or 28th. 


Labour of Love 


A KEY TO RICARDO. 
By Oswald St Clair. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 389 pages. 35s. 


HIS book admirably fulfils the 

promise of its title. Ricardo is not 
an easy writer. His style is clear, his 
simplifications have been justly described 
as heroic ; but between those simplifica- 
tions and the complex reality of 
economic life a tension is set up which 
results, too often for comfort and clarity, 
in formulations resembling the “ agreed ” 
communiqués of deadlocked opponents 
at international conferences. 

Mr St Clair has an admirable eye for 
these ambiguities and an admirable skill 
in isolating their contradictory com- 
ponents. Disarmingly, he claims “one 
qualification not possessed by profes- 
sional economists, namely, a considerable 
obtuseness”; anything which he has 
succeeded in making clear to himself 
must, he feels, be perfectly clear to the 
average reader. The notion of an 
“average reader” making any detailed 
study of Ricardo at all is perhaps an odd 
one. Economics today is in full retreat 
from the Ricardian approach that, thanks 
first to the discipleship of Mill and then 
to the piety of Alfred Marshall, domi- 
nated British thinking throughout the 
nineteenth century. The genealogy of 
current ideas can be traced back rather 
to Adam Smith, preoccupied with the 
roots and processes of economic growth, 
and to Malthus, preoccupied with the 
roots and processes of economic dis- 
harmony, than to Ricardo; unless one 
looks eastward at the all too prolific 
patriarchy of Marxian _illegitimates. 
That is, indeed, Mr St Clair’s conclu- 
sion, as it was Schumpeter’s and 
Jevons’s ; Ricardo “shunted the car of 
Economic science on to a wrong line.” 

“It has been worth while, I think,” 
says Mr St Clair, “ to study the way in 
which this state of affairs came about.” 
Has it ? To the specialist student of the 
history of economic ideas, yes. Such a 
student will find this “ Key ” an invalu- 
able companion to Professor Sraffa’s 
great ten-volume edition, a hardly less 
valuable supplement to Schumpeter’s 
unsympathetic chapter. To Mr St Clair 
himself, evidently, yes; an amateur 
economist, like Ricardo before him, he 
has performed with unmistakable and 
contagious zest a labour of love. But is 


it, as Professor W. H. Hutt asserts in 
his foreword, a virtue to avoid any assess- 
ment of Ricardo’s ideas in the light of 
modern theory, or any application of 
them to the problems of today ? Never 
mind. There is something rather 
refreshing about a piece of work done 
very well indeed for the love of it ; and 
it is a reminder that economics is a time- 
less humane study as well as a present 
tool of material betterment. 


The Contemporary Novel 


CATASTROPHE AND IMAGINATION. 


By John McCormick. 


Longmans. 338 pages. 25s. 


ar HIS is an interpretation of the recent 
English and American novel in its 
political and social context. Mr McCor- 
mick finds the present state of the world 
wholly inimical to the arts. “ World 
War I,” he writes, “dislocated the life 
of imagination, and World War II 
induced virtual paralysis.” Our plight 
is to be seen all over the place: “ Busi- 
ness Administration is followed as a 
respectable intellectual discipline; the 
Geiger-counter becomes mightier than 
the pen.” Confronted by this situation, 
the novelist must, above all things, not 
run away. More than ever before, he 
must realise that the health of his art 
consists in its being rooted in society. 
A universally enjoying and suffering 
humanity is no doubt his ultimate theme, 
but if it is to be rendered powerfully it 
had better be in terms of what is dynamic 
in an actual, contemporary and observed 
community. In a last analysis, the nove- 
list’s job consists in getting at society. 

Starting off from some such tenets as 
these, Mr McCormick naturally distri- 
butes the emphasis of his attention and 
commendation in consonance with them. 
To admire Mr E. M. Forster, he implies, 
lays one open to the suspicion of being 
“culturally an Edwardian.” He has little 
regard for those frontiers of the novel 
which look towards parable or fantasy ; 
briskly attacks Mr Wyndham Lewis as 
“an amateur Kafka, English-bred . . . 
like a man playing bad tennis in the 
twilight ” ; displays no interest in Miss 
Compton-Burnett ; and denounces as 
“ Cyrillism ” (the reference is apparently 
to Mr Connolly) that sort of polite 
English fiction which preserves “the 
elaborate arcana of the upper-middle- 
class atmosphere.” Only Miss _ Iris 
Murdoch, Mr Wain and Mr Amis, he 
thinks, get away from this and so 
“ promise better things.” It is odd to be 
told, immediately after this, that both 
“Hurry on Down” and “Lucky Jim” 
“are negligible as novels.” Mr. McCor- 
mick might here, in fact, catch a glimpse 
of the chief weakness of his customary 
critical approach: its failure to give the 
same alert consideration to the quality 
of writers as to their materials, attitudes 
and obsessions. Nevertheless, this is an 
honest and vigorous book, based on wide 
reading and lively convictions, and likely 
to be of great interest to the few readers 
who give an equal regard to the novel’s 
development on either side of the 
Atlantic. 
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Home Life Observed 


FAMILY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. M. Mogey. 
Oxford University Press. 197 pages. 30s. 


HIS short and interesting book 
describes how ordinary people 
live in two parts of Oxford: the slum of 
St Ebbe’s, which huddles between 
Christ Church and the gasworks, and 
the postwar Barton housing estate up 
at the north-east corner of the city. 
Although the result recalls in places 
Olivia’s “item, two lips, indifferent 
red ; item, two grey eyes, with lids to 
them ”—most families, it appears, break- 
fast between seven and nine, and marriéd 
couples prefer to have children— 
nothing has been taken for granted, and 
even the most obvious conclusions have 
been reached in an_ irreproachably 
scientific way. The tendency of 
working-class people to “keep them- 
selves to themselves” is still very 
marked ; families in St Ebbe’s hardly 
ever enter each other’s houses, unless 
they are near relations, and indeed 
two out of every three households 
there do not admit to having any 
“friends” at all. Bad as their living 
conditions are, it is noteworthy that they 
complain about them less than do those 
who live in the much more modern 
houses at Barton; it seems that the 
appetite for better housing facilities 
comes not from leaky roofs and cramped 
quarters, but from experience of better 
things. 

This pair of studies, based on material 
six years old, is described by Professor 
G. D. H. Cole in a foreword as a pilot 
survey ; lack of money has unfortunately 
delayed further progress. Clearly the 
preliminary work will have been invalu- 
able to the team who carried it out ; and 
much here set down will be useful to 
sociologists working on similar problems, 
or using the technique of the “free 
interview ” which Dr Mogey describes 
clearly... This technique seems to be 
limited in value by the difficulty that 
ill-educated people in Midland towns 
have in expressing ideas that are at all 
complicated or out of the ordinary run. 


Family Law 


A CENTURY OF FAMILY LAW. 
Edited by R. H. Graveson and F. R. Crane. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 477 pages. 35s. 


HIS book is the joint work of 

professors and other lawyers at 
King’s College, London—thirteen of 
them responsible, some for one chapter 
and some for two. The accruing royal- 
ties will go to a charitable trust estab- 
lished for the Law Faculty ; and if the 
book gets the sale it deserves, the charity 
will enjoy a handsome addition to its 
funds. 

The work marks or celebrates the 
centenary of divorce (in the modern 
sense) in this country. In 1857 the first 
Matrimonial Causes Act ‘came into force 
and gave to the civil courts the power 
(which they had never before possessed) 
of terminating a marriage. But it did 
more than that. It started a chain of 
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legislation that emancipated the married 
Englishwoman and converted her from 
a slave to a free citizen. The Act of 1857 
was followed by married women’s pro- 
perty Acts which, for the first time, 
permitted married women to hold their 
own property and enjoy their separately 
earned incomes. It led through laws and 
judgments of the courts to the opening 
of the professions, to the Parliamentary 
vote, and to the abolition of a husband’s 
freedom to chastise and imprison his 
wife. 

Until 1891—only sixty-six years ago— 
an English husband had the right—or 
was believed by the highest authorities 
to have the right—under common law, 
of flogging his wife if she disobeyed him 
and imprisoning her if she wanted to 
leave him. And it was not till Lord 
Halsbury delivered judgment, in Regina 
v. Jackson, that the husband lost it. 
Jackson, the husband, with the help of 
a lawyer’s clerk, kidnapped his wife in 
1891 as she was leaving church, drove 
her to a house he had leased, and kept 
her there a prisoner incommunicado 
until her relations secured a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

The book covers a wide field apart 
from the immediate relationship of man 
and wife. There are chapters on the 
rights of children, family settlements, the 
entry of women into politics, the univer- 
sities, medicine and other professions, 
and the conflict between English family 
law and the corresponding law of foreign 
countries. The chapters vary a good 
deal in character. Some of them are 
practically textbooks and others are 
made up mainly of narrative. But, taken 
all in all, the book, considering its sub- 
ject, is surprisingly readable—surely a 
remarkable achievement. 


Round the Postwar World 


THE FIVE POUND LOOK. 
By Tom Houston. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 284 pages. 21s. 


HE author himself disarms criticism 
on the ground that his story is 
taken directly from life and therefore 
avoids the dishonesty of shape or 
pattern ; he admits that it has a hazy 
beginning, too much middle and no end 
in sight, and that if the digressions were 
deleted there would be little or no book 
left. With these drawbacks premised the 
reader is left to consider the 
“ digressions.” 

The story begins with a young Oxford 
graduate who has resigned from an 
excellent industrial job because he 
wanted something a bit more individual, 
and has jettisoned a possible one with a 
leading daily paper by declaring that he 


did not really want to be a journalist but - 


was one of the odd fellows, who cannot 
fit in anywhere else, to whom Fleet 
Street offers jobs. In this frame of mind 
he took up the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
challenge that a graduate should be 
capable of working his way round the 
world on £5. He took off as a groom 
in charge of bloodstock travelling by 
air to New York, and immediately began 
his digressions, which soon included 





matrimony. Thereafter the Houstons 
meandered on their unworldly way, 
meeting with lucky breaks and great 
kindness, supporting hardships cheer- 
fully, working their passage in various 
unconventional ways with the courage 
and stamina to be expected of their kind. 
(A map would have been helpful.) The 
writer's comments on people and 
customs are thoughtful, tolerant and 
amusing, and he avoids the awful itch 
of the cursory traveller to pontificate 
on what ought to be done. 

The disappointing feature of this 
entertaining book is that it is about an 
intelligent and able-bodied young man 
who, with every advantage of environ- 
ment and education; was unemployed 
and could not decide what to do, and 
after a nine months’ uninhibited caper 
was not very sure what to do next. 
“That,” says Mr Houston, “is the end 
of my story.” One hopes not. 


Shorter Notices 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 

By C. R. Fay. 

Heffer. 261 pages. 18s. 


It is right that Newfoundland should 
once more be brought to our attention. 
Until 1949 our oldest imperial asset (or 
liability, according to the way one looks 
at it), it presented a problem usually 
shirked or shelved by the Colonial Office 
but now, under Canadian federal dispensa- 
tion, nearing a solution. Now that the 
fishing is being put into its modern 
economic context—a polite circumlocution 
—and surrendering men to the safer and 
more profitable demands for newsprint, 
fuel and power and, in due course, the 
tourist industry ; now that, in other words, 
Newfoundland is on the boom, we need to 
know more about it. 

It is remarkable how few standard works 
there are on the subject and how much one 
is obliged to depend on newspaper and 
periodical files for information. The few 
volumes available are apt to be for the 
specialist and, unless one is forced to lump 
it, indigestible. This volume is, unfortu- 
nately, no exception. The title is mislead- 
ing, for all but the last two chapters are 
concerned with the history of the New- 
foundland connection. One must sympa- 
thise with the learned author. The 
Colonial Office records abound in source 
material which he, as the world’s leading 
expert on the island, finds so interesting 
that he is at a loss to condense and present 
it fairly. For serious students, such as 
those at the Memorial University in St. 
John’s Newfoundland for whom in lecture 
form he originally gathered this material, 
this book is clearly important. To others, 
casually drawn to brush up on the island, 
it is too formidable. 


* 


25 ECONOMIC ESSAYS IN HONOUR 
OF ERIK LINDAHL. 
Ekonomisk  Tidskrift, 
pages. 20 Sw. kronor. 


The Festschrift notoriously, at the best 
of times, presents its reviewer with a sticky 
job. It is a distillation of many brews, 
generally high-powered ; it has no uniting 
principle except, perhaps, the character 
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and special interests of the individual in 
whose honour it is prepared; and it is 
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meant for expert reading only. The 
Festschnift offered to Professor Erik 


Lindahl is to all other Festschriften as 
Minoan Linear A to mere ordinary Greek ; 
for in addition to all the above attributes 
it is written, in spite of its English title, 
predominantly in the Scandinavian lan- 


guages and German, not to mention 
mathematics. 
English language contributions are 


“ Macro-economics and linear program- 
ming,” by Ragnar Frisch; “On Wage- 
Drift: A problem of Money-Waze 
Dynamics,” by Bent Hansen and Gé6sta 
Rehn ; “ Methods of Dynamic Analysis,” 
by J. R. Hicks’; “The Gross Domestic 
Product of Sweden, 1861-1951,” by Olaf 
Lindahl; “Stability Problems in the 
Australian Economy,” by Erik Lundberg ; 
“The Research Work of the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Europe,” by 
Gunnar Myrdal; “Capital Accumulation 
and National Wealth in an Expanding 
Economy,” by Ingvar Svennilson; “The 
Transactions Demand for Money,” by 
Ralph Turvey; “ Marginal Productivity 
with Different Agricultural Products,” by 
Gustav Akerman; and “ The Cumulative 
Process,” by Johan Akerman. One may 
hope that some at least of these will appear 
more accessibly—and less expensively—in 
learned journals. 


* 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1956. 
Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzen- 
berger. 


Stevens and Sons. 282 pages. 32s. 6d. 


This collection of legal essays from 
University College, London, begins with an 
off-beat address by Mr Justice Devlin to 
the Bentham Club. Many lawyers take the 
view that the common law, if it were 
allowed to be properly used, would be ade- 
quate to protect the subject against bureau- 
cratic erosion. While claiming that he was 
not presiding over the liquidation of the 
common law, Sir Patrick ventured to say 
that the lady is not so young as she once 
was, and that she cannot any longer indulge 
in activities which in her youth she would 
have taken in her stride, and that perhaps 
the time has come for her to hand over a 
part of her former responsibilities. He 
thought that the common law no longer has 
the strength to keep the executive under 
proper control. 

The other essays do not attain to the 
realism of Sir Patrick’s. In his observa- 
tions on security of tenure under the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, Mr E. H. 
Scammell misses the opportunity of depict- 
ing the movement from contract to status 
in the relations between landlord and 
tenant, a movement that is about to be 
stemmed by the proposed amendments of 
the Rents Acts. 

Mr E. R. H. Ivamy questions whether 
it is not now necessary to amend the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893, which apart from one 
amendment two years ago has stood firm 
amid the shifting legislative sands. He 
suggests that there might well be a partial 
interference by statute with the freedom to 
contract for the sale of goods, by making 
it illegal to exclude in all such contracts 
terms similar to those which were implied 
by law in every hire-purchase agreement. 

Professor Dennis Lloyd contributes a 
useful review of the law relating to 
obscenity, and there is a penetrating analysis 
of the constitutional future of Malta by 
Professor R. C. Fitzgerald. To demonstrate 
how up to date the book is, Mr Bin Cheng 
devotes several pages of an essay on air 
law to considering the legal status of outer 
space, artificial satellites and space travel. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 












Washington, D.C. 


{ pew weekly and monthly deluge of statistics, major and 

minor, is beginning to suggest that, during this year, 
the United States may have to face a dilemma not unlike 
that which now confronts the British Government: whether 
it should reflate the economy at a time when the original 
reasons for restraint are still apparent. Because the balance 
of payments is not a problem for Americans, the dilemma 
can be nothing like as painful as the one across the Atlantic. 
Nor is it yet at all certain that the choice will have to be 
made ; there is at least an even chance that this year the 
American .economy will continue its gentle rise of 1956. 
But the capable economists 


Economic Jitters 








freight traffic this winter ; the continued fall in housing 
starts, which are now running about 14 per cent below the 
level of a year ago; a decline in bank loans to business in 
the first six weeks of the year that was apparently con- 
siderably more than seasonable ; the announcement by a 
scattering of large firms, such as the General Motors Cor- 
poration, that projects for expansion will be postponed ; 
slow sales and layoffs of work people in the television and 
appliance industries ; the lack of improvement in motor car 
sales and production compared even with the reduced levels 
of last year ; and the weakening of a number of sensitive 
commodity prices. Needless to say, none of these is 

conclusive, nor do they prove 





around the President and in 
the central bank are aware 
that they may have to choose, 
and they have been dis- 520 ;— 
cussing what they should do 
if in fact the pace of business 
falters. 


. , 500 fT- 
The signs so far, while 
rather faint, are numerous - 
enough to convince most of 
480 |— 


the experts that much of the 
exuberance has gone out of . 
the boom, for the moment, 
at least. Many traders on 
Wall Street obviously share 
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WALL STREET PRICES 


(Dow Jones Industrials Index: Tuesday figures ) 


anything definite even when 
they are all taken together. 
It is often forgotten that last 
— year, too, there were jitters 
in the late winter, and thst, 
on the whole, they proved to 
be unfounded. Yet the signs 
cannot be altogether ignored. 
4 The government economist 
assessing the situation has 
every reason to believe that 
the underlying forces of 
demand remain very strong 
“7 indeed. Witnesses at the 
annual hearings before the 

















this view. Even though the Pm ee Pere ee eT ee eT ee ee ee el Congressional Joint Economic 
siock market, taken as a }J F'M'A'M Jody A'S'O'N'D] J F Committee, which were more 
whole, rose very little, if at — awh than usually fruitful this 
all, during 1956, share prices year, painted roughly this 
in general remain high in relation to earnings. The picture: government spending at all levels is certain 
moment when investors decide that the prospects for to rise in 1957; consumer spending, bolstered by 
growth—the one thing that justifies current market incomes at record heights and an exploding population, 
prices—are dimming, prices are bound to become is likely to be strong, though not sufficient by itself to 
vulnerable. The current nervousness in the market offset possible depressing factors elsewhere ; business 


apparently arises from a combined realisation that the boom 
may be slowing down a little, and that the kind of wage- 
cost-price spiral which is afflicting parts of the economy 
often makes its first impact on business profits. In any 
case, while the steep decline. early this month was quickly 
halted and reversed even after breaking through several 
technical resistance points, the stock market remains jittery 
and may well go down some more. 

What, then, are the signs that the economy as a whole 
may be about to pause ? The list includes a drop in new 
orders for machine tools ; disappointing figures for railway 





spending on plant and equipment is certain to show a total 
at least as high as last year, but equally certain to increase, 
if at all, far more slowly than in the past two years ; buying 
for inventory is unlikely to go up, and may become a 
depressing factor; residential building is almost bound 
to decline, but other construction is equally bound to be 
strong ; and finally, export demand, while probably good, 
is threatened by the potential impact on Europe of a pro- 
longed closing of the Suez Canal. 

It all adds up to a picture that led private economists 
testifying before the Joint Economic Committee to predict 
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almost unanimously that the gross national product this 
year would be higher than last year’s $412 billion. Further- 
more, if monetary theory has any validity at all, a slowing 
down in one part of the economy should, in conditions 
where restraint has held back activity for over a year, release 
resources for expansion elsewhere. If the Federal Reserve 
System has succeeded in tempering the boom by curtailing 
many desirable activities, such as homebuilding, then these 
“ postponed ” activities may well rush in to fill the gap 
caused by, for example, a pause in the expansion of plant 
and equipment. 


* 


Secondly, however, the government economist is aware, 
from evidence given at the Joint Committee hearings by 
trade union economists and by others, such as Mr Leon 
Keyserling, who was President Truman’s chief economic 
adviser, that it is the unanimous view of the left that there 
is no pervading inflationary threat to the economy and 
that total growth has been far too slow. These men want, 
immediately, easier credit, higher wages, more consumer 
buying power and a slowdown in capital investment by 
industry. They hint at a contraction or recession to come, 
and mourn the alleged injustices of the policy of restraint. 
None of this is taken very seriously, but there have been 
times when the left has produced accurate assessments of 
the situation and has prescribed just the right medicine. 

Finally, of course, in the government economist’s mind 
is the fact that prices are rising and the memory of what 
actually happened as a result of the policies with which the 
government fought the recession of 1953 to 1954. The 
Federal Reserve people believe that easy money was then 
perpetuated too long, and that this is a reason for the 
recent rise in wholesale and retail prices. Needless to say, 
the first move by the government to head off a slump this 
year would have to be in the monetary field, but the 
central bank does not want to be responsible for a panicky 
action that could only raise prices further in the end. There 
is a genuine hatred of inflation in the Eisenhower 
Administration (although much of the testimony from the 
left at the Joint Committee hearings frankly accepted a 
little inflation as a price worth paying for other desirable 
objectives). In short, it will take a substantial number 
of unmistakeable signs that the economy is slipping before 
counteraction is taken. Though they would not say so 
publicly, officials of both the Administration and the 
Federal Reserve believe at the back of their minds that a 
little temporary unemployment is a small price to pay for 
preserving the value of the dollar. 

This, as always, is the heart of the potential dilemma. 
How is it known whether the unemployment will be “ little ” 
and “temporary” ? And how is the public clamour for 
remedial action at the first sign of widespread layoffs to 
be resisted ? To make the problem worse, the American 
economy has such stickiness in its price structure that it 
might well take a genuine recession to halt convincingly 
the creeping rise in prices which characterised last year. 
For example, in 1954, output in many industries was cur- 
tailed while prices were maintained or even, in some cases, 
increased. It is quite clear that neither the Administration 
nor the Federal Reserve wants a full-fledged recession ; but 
it is equally clear that restraint will continue to be the 
order of the day for at least a little longer. If the reaction 
in Wall Street to the recent signs has at times approached 
ganic, the reaction in Washington has been closer to relief. 





Doctrine’s Dilemma 


F Mr Ben Gurion rejects the President’s last and most 
urgent plea to withdraw Israeli forces from Gaza and 
the Straits of Tiran before the United Nations begins its 
twice postponed debate on Friday, the Administration will 
be plunged back into the painful dilemma from which Mr 
Dulles has been struggling to extricate it. A bipartisan 
front against imposing sanctions on Israel, which no doubt 
encourages Mr Ben Gurion to resist, has been formed just 
as the Senate begins to debate the resolution giving the 
President a freer hand in the Middle East. Senator Know- 
land’s objections have been reinforced by demands from 
Senator Johnson, the Democratic leader, and from the 
Democratic Policy Committee that the United States should 
oppose any attempt to apply sanctions. The Democrats, 
indeed, are believed to be behind the President’s hasty 
return from his holiday in Georgia ; they were not content 
to discuss the problem with Mr Dulles. 

No meeting of minds emerged from Mr Eisenhower’s 
session with members of the Foreign Relations, Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. But his sudden 
decision to go over the head of Congress in a radio and 
television speech to the country shows him to be unshaken 
in his belief that the future of peace in the Middle East 
and of the United Nations itself is at stake unless Israel 
withdraws without demanding further assurances than those 
Mr Dulles has already set out. Neither the President nor 
Mr Dulles said that the United States would vote for 
sanctions ; both were exceedingly vague about their nature, 
the President speaking of “ moral pressure ” similar to that 
applied to the Soviet Union. Perhaps a way out can be 
found along these lines. Otherwise the President seems 
doggedly and, in the context, courageously prepared to risk 
his own great popularity in a congressional storm in order, 
as he believes, to uphold the authority of the United Nations 
and convince the Arab states that they can count on impartial 
justice from Washington. 

Last week the committees which have concluded their 
hearings on the Eisenhower Doctrine urged the Senate to 
approve it and went out of their way to insist that their 
alteration of its wording reflected a purely domestic dis- 
agreement over the President’s powers and in no way 
detracted from their strong support for the substance of the 
proposal. Even so, the Administration must regret more 
than ever the long and arid dispute over this point between 
Mr Dulles and the Democrats, which has entangled the 
final debate in the differences over Israel. 


Texas Catches the Oil Bus 


O sooner had the Administration decided that the oil 

crisis was at last being met adequately than the 
Texas Railroad Commission at last brought itself to admit 
that a crisis existed. At least such an admission seems 
implicit in the commission’s decision to allow the state’s 
output in March to go up by 210,901 barrels a day, double 
the increase authorised this month, to a total of 3,733,054 
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barrels a day. Only last week General Thompson, one of 
the commission’s three members, had told a congressional 
committee that Europe’s oil emergency was “ melting 
away ” if, indeed, it had ever been more than a newspaper 
scare. Yet this week the commission has for the first time 
taken emergency action by permitting a much greater 
increase in production than had been expected. 

The President’s appeal a fortnight ago, and the bad 
publicity which Texas was getting as a result of its 
cbstinacy, may have had something to do with this change 
of heart. While he was in Washington General Thompson 
may also have been convinced that the big importing 
companies are really going to send to Europe the crude 
oil which they have been bringing into the east 
coast of the United States from Venezuela. The 
Texas producers have always insisted that imports must 
be checked before domestic production is stepped up, in 
order that prices should not be weakened by the increased 
supply. More important, the Texas Legislature is said to 
have put pressure on the commission, in order that the state 
revenues should not lose the benefit of the additional taxes 
which would be paid on the higher output. 

Indeed, the oil producers, as well as the legislature, may 
have realised that, if Texas did not act quickly, it was going 
to miss the bus. For the Administration had apparently 
written off any hope of getting more oil for Europe from 
Texas and its sudden optimism last week showed that it 
believed Europe might manage without Texas. The 
optimism sprang in*part from a reassessment of the com- 
plicated and confused figures for European oil supplies and 
in part from the substantial reductions in refinery runs, 
averaging about 5 per cent, by the leading companies. This 
has been releasing an extra 200,000 barrels of crude oil a 
day for Europe and thus makes it possible for the refiners 
to do without a large part of their imports from Venezuela. 
Shipments of oil to Europe during the first week of February 
were only just below the goal of 500,000 barrels a day, for 
the first time since the beginning of December, and nearly 
all of this was in the form of crude or fuel oil. Whether 
or not this satisfactory figure can be maintained depends on 
the weather in the United States. Moreover, it is becoming 
urgent to rebuild stocks of crude oil there, for they are now 
well below what is considered a safe minimum for the time 
of year. Some at least of any increase which comes from 
Texas is certainly needed for this purpose. 


Democratic Opposition 


AST weekend the Democratic National Committee met 

in San Francisco, the first time it had ever crossed 
the Mississippi River. This is where the marginal seats 
were won which gave the party its present congressional 
majority, and where the liberal wing hopes to find, in the 
future, the strength to shoulder aside the conservative 
southern Democrats now in control of Congress. From 


this friendly territory salvoes were launched, not only at 
the Administration—Mr Stevenson declared its foreign 
policies had led the country close to disaster—but also, 
indirectly, at the party’s own congressional leaders ; it is 
they who in the past have blocked the legislation on Negro 
rights and other progressive measures which are a matter 
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of political life and death to Democrats in the north and 
west. 

At San Francisco Mr Paul Butler, the national chairman 
who was swept into the wings when Mr Stevenson seemed 
to have some chance of winning the Presidency, was 
re-elected for two years to the rather thankless task of 
running the party’s Washington headquarters while it is 
out of office. What was more surprising was the decision 
of the committee to give Mr Butler’s brainchild, the 
National Advisory Council, power to formulate and interpret 
party policy between conventions. Mr Butler’s original 
scheme was framed to give the party’s leaders outside 
Congress a voice in legislation; this foundered on the 
determination of Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, the 
Democratic leaders in the Senate and House, to have 
nothing to do with the council. With such progressives in 
command as Mr Truman, Mrs Roosevelt, Governor 
Williams of Michigan, and Governor Harriman of New 
York, the council lost no time in calling on Democratic 
members of Congress to carry out the platform of the party 
by passing legislation protecting Negro rights. The 
council’s voice may not carry to Washington, but the voters 
will be reminded that the Southerners do not speak for 
the whole party when it has no spokesman in the White 
House. 

The split over policy would be more pressing and impor- 
tant if the next election were a presidential, not a con- 
gressional, one. In 1958 national issues will be less impor- 
tant than state issues, and Democrats, because so few of 
their seats in the Senate fall vacant, have sound hopes of 
increasing their majorities. The real problem, and one 
discussed anxiously behind the scenes, was how to refill 
the party coffers and pay off its debts—something both 
factions understand. 


Competition for Savings 


VER 40 million holders of savings bonds are at last 
likely to receive a modest share of the higher interest 
rates other investors are enjoying. The Treasury has asked 
Congress to give it the power to raise the interest on savings 
bonds to 43 per cent, although at present it only proposes 
to increase the return from 3 to 3} per cent. Greater 
generosity might have started a landslide of exchanges, 
which the Treasury is anxious to avoid ; this is one good 
argument against even considering the “ purchasing power ” 
savings bond which some economists advocate. Over $40 
billion is invested in the small denomination E and H 
series ; when other savings bonds are included, the total 
of $57 billion is about a fifth of the whole public debt. 
Savings bonds are no longer to be issued in big denomina- 
tions, and only $10,000 rather than $20,000 may 
be invested in them in any year. This is because the more 
sophisticated investors, who used to find these bonds paid 
slightly more than long-term government issues, have been 
cashing big amounts. They can get 3} or 4 per cent on 
other government or high-grade corporate securities. The 
smaller savers are more loyal or just less knowledgeable ; 
moreover, seven or eight million of them save automatically 
under pay-roll deduction plans, something which the 
Treasury relies on and to some extent exploits. But even 
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small savers have been cashing more bonds in the past six 
months than they have been buying, and in January, when 
commercial banks were allowed to raise the interest” they 
pay on savings deposits, redemptions of small savings bonds 
were the highest for eleven years. 

Congress probably will agree to do something for the 
small saver, although it has a prejudice against giving the 
Treasury all the discretion it asks. This should help to 
stop a drain which has financially embarrassed the Treasury 
and made it more difficult for the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to restrict credit. The Treasury is only comfortable 
when its cash balance is $2 billion or more ; at present it 
is less than $1.3 billion, and before March 15th, when 
income tax receipts begin to flood in, $880 million must be 
found to pay off holders of three maturing issues who re- 
fused to accept the new securities offered in a $10.2 billion 
refinancing operation, even though the yields were the 
highest for similar securities since 1933. This temporary 
stringency explains why the International Monetary Fund 
sold gold to the Treasury and may sell more to get dollars 
for Britain and other borrowers. The device enables the 
Treasury to issue gold certificates and relieves it of the 
necessity of borrowing from the market. 


Stuck With Stamps? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


OUSEWIVES, bearing banners with the legend “ Save 
our Stamps,” recently marched on the State Legis- 
lature in Tennessee and secured at least a temporary reprieve 
for the trading stamps which are the most discussed, the 
least understood and perhaps the most potent new sales 
device in the United States today. Half of all the families 
in the country, according to some estimates, collect them, 
and the Bureau of Labour Statistics is trying to decide 
whether they should figure in its consumer price index. 
Trading stamps are small gummed coupons about the size 
of postage stamps. A stamp company sells them to retail 
traders usually for about $15 for five thousand, although a 
big purchaser may pay considerably less. For every 10 cents 
worth of goods the consumer buys at that shop she is given 
a stamp. When she has a book full, usually representing 
purchases of $120, she takes it to a redemption centre run 
by the stamp company, where it entitles her to household 
appliances, furnishings, toys or a number of other products 
worth from $2 to $3 at retail prices. 

Estimates of the size of the stamp business are guesses, 
One is that some 370 stamp companies collect $490 million 
a year from shopkeepers for stamps and distribute about 
$450 million worth of goods as prizes. Other estimates are 
higher. Whatever the amount, the competitive pressure is 
such that in recent months even the chains of food shops 
have succumbed to the craze. Only the giant Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, among the big food retailers, has 
held out—and it has advertised heavily and cut its prices to 
offset the lure of stamps. 

Trading stamps have existed for over fifty years, but their 
phenomenal growth began only in 1951, when independent 
supermarkets started to issue them. The mein reason for 
their present popularity seems to be that, with shops and 
services and goods highly standardised, trading stamps give 
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a retailer an advantage over his competitors. The fact that 
he loses this advantage when they also begin to give away 
stamps shifts part of the competitive burden back to the 
stamp company, which must provide more desirable 
premiums at better prices. But by then the shopkeeper 
dare not abandon the stamps for fear of losing business. 

The controversy starts with the question, “ What kind of 
sales incentive does the trading stamp represent?” One 
group answers that the stamp is a device to get around legal 
restrictions on price-cutting. Others deny that it can be a 
price incentive when merchants often raise the price of their 
own goods to offset the cost of the stamps. One woman 
rejoices in stamps because she believes she is getting some- 
thing for nothing. Another believes that the shops which 
issue stamps probably charge more for their goods, but she 
is too prosperous or too much of an addict to care. Some 
collectors even complain if prices are cut a few cents and 
a stamp is lost. The ability to fulfil contradictory yearnings 
seems to give stamps their special value. With them, a house- 
wife satisfies her apparently insatiable desire for goods, par- 
ticularly for luxuries, without suffering any pangs of 
conscience over extravagance and without asking her 
husband for more money. 

If there should be a depression, however, past experience 
suggests that consumers would want to redeem the stamps 
in cash. When the dispute has been taken to the courts, 
they have usually held that the stamps are simply a discount 
to consumers for paying cash, not a form of price-cutting 
which violates the resale price maintenance laws of the 
states. But as the stamp fever rises—it is only now reaching 
Canada—the questioning continues. 


* 


Shopkeepers disagree vehemently over the merits of the 
trading stamp. Its critics dislike the additional work it 
brings ; they dislike its cost even more. This usually ranges 
from 2 per cent to 3 per cent of a retailer’s gross sales, in 
addition to the minor costs of handling. They argue that 
profit margins, particularly in the food trade, are too thin 
to stand that kind of added drain. Many object to stamps 
on somewhat higher grounds. They argue that stamp 
schemes confuse and may defraud the consumer, who finds 
it difficult to know whether more has been added to the 
price of her original purchases than she recovers in prizes. 

Many merchants, on the other hand, maintain that they 
do not raise prices to pay for stamps they give away. In 
some cases the increased sales that the stamps create pay 
not only for the stamps, but also may reduce the ratio of 
operating costs to sales. Estimates vary on how big an 
increase in sales is needed to achieve this. Some food chains 
put it as high as 20 per cent ; other kinds of retailers, with 
bigger profits to start with, may require as little as a 12 per 
cent increase. The exact amount depends on whether 
operating expenses rise with bigger sales, on the price a 
merchant has to pay for his stamps, and on his profit margin. 
Enemies of the stamps reply that they create no new sales, 
but merely shift trade from one shop to another and lose 
their appeal when competitors also offer them. In this view 
the stamps create a parasitic business that benefits from the 
efforts of the shopkeeper while giving him little or no 
recompense. 

The stamp companies, which are now on the defensive 
as never before, argue that the cost of stamps is a legitimate 
expense of doing business. Stamps promote sales just as do 
air conditioning, car-parks, packaging, or advertising ; they 
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add neither more nor less to the value of the merchandise. 
Some retailers share this opinion and take it literally ; they 
cut their advertising budgets to offset the cost of the stamps 
—a habit that does not endear stamp plans to advertising 
interests. The stamp companies insist, moreover, that they 
themselves perform a distributive function ; the redemp- 
tion centres become important outlets for the ever-rushing 
flow of goods. If, as seems to be the case, people tend to 
choose premiums that they would not feel justified in 
buying for cash, the redemption centres are creating new 
business. Ideally, a stamp firm, such as the Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, the biggest by far, should be able, 
because of its vast buying power, to distribute goods more 
cheaply than more conventional outlets. In practice most 
stamp companies prefer a bigger profit. The stamp com- 
panies also doubt whether any consumer is foolish enough 
to accept stamps as a substitute for good merchandise, and 
note that shops which sell on account sometimes find that 
they can speed up collections when they give stamps to 
customers who pay within ten days. 

Thus the evidence is sharply divided. Some retailers 
claim that trading stamps have kept them in business ; 
others say the stamps have brought them close to ruin. 
While the food stores, chemists’ shops, petrol stations and 
department stores fight the battle out, the Federal Trade 
Commission is investigating the whole situation, including 
perhaps the question of the exclusive rights given to single 
shops to issue stamps in a given area, and the case of 
stamps which are never redeemed, either through the 
customers’ oversight or because the stamp company has 
disappeared. Eventually it may need a Supreme Court 
ruling to bring an end to the discussion. In earlier decades, 
stamps were usually a small shop’s defence against the chain 
store. Now that the chains themselves have adopted them, 
the government may view them less leniently than it has 
done in the past. 


Communists Go West 


HE Communist party of the United States met last 
week, for the first time since 1950, in a social hall 
which had once been a Russian Orthodox church ; 
after four days, Americanism had won another victory 
over Russian orthodoxy. Battle was joined between 
the ailing Mr William Z. Foster, long the party’s 
chairman and Moscow’s spokesman in the United States, 
and Mr John Gates, editor of the Daily Worker. Mr Gates 
had been charged with “ liquidationist-revisionism ” in a 
greeting to the convention from the French Communist 
leader, M. Duclos, who condemned the recent evidence of 
deviationism in American Communist circles. Mr Gates, 
also accused of being an ally of Mr Dulles, wanted to change 
the party into a political and educational assdtiation, which 
would be able to infiltrate mass organisations and would 
also, he presumably hoped, be free of the legal restrictions 
which now beset the party. This change was opposed, 
for the present at least, by the 300 delegates from 34 
states, half of them from New York and nearly all of 
them elderly. But even though they were prepared to 
continue the party in its present form, they were not 
prepared to continue along its present lines. 
After bitter argument, they voted, by about two to one, 
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for the “ rightist ” policy of applying Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples in accordance with democratic traditions and the 
requirements of the American class struggle. When the 
obscurities of Communist jargon are penetrated, this means 
that the party voted to break away from Soviet leadership 
and to be run by an eleeted committee of sixty members 
instead of by a small “ politbureau.” The headquarters is 
also to be moved to Chicago from New York, to be nearer 
to two struggling classes of Americans—midwestern farmers 
and Negro industrial workers. Chicago does not want the 
Communists any more than does the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, through whom, 
instead of through left-wing organisations, they now propose 
to work in fighting racial segregation in southern schools. 
The Communists are also now hoping to co-operate with 
various labour and liberal groups. These used to be con- 
demned as “social Fascists” but they have now been 
promoted to “bourgeois reformers” ; however, even this 
compliment has not made them welcome Communist help. 

It would be going too far to interpret all this as a declara- 
tion of permanent independence from Moscow. Among 
the 10,000 or so Americans left in the party today, there are 
few, if any, of the idealists who sent its membership up to 
100,000 twenty years ago. While international Communism 
is in its present state of flux, the hard-headed realists who 
are still in charge in the United States see some advantages 
in the new flexibility there ; more important, they know 
that the party’s only hope of regaining any influence is to 
seem to Americanise itself. But last week’s change in tactics 
does not mean that American Communists have changed 
their ultimate goals. 


SHORTER NOTES 





Although the dock strike was settled in New York on 
Sunday, it was Thursday before the union leaders ordered 
the east coast longshoremen back to work. They were wait- 
ing for local issues to be settled in other ports, particularly 
in Baltimore, where the employers objected to a “ master 
contract” which applies to all the east coast ports. This 
is the basic feature of the new three-year agreement, which 
brings an immediate increase of 18 cents in the present 
wage of $2.48 cents an hour, with another seven cents 
to come next October and again in October, 1958. 


* 


Out of the mouth of a babe come the most lucrative 
answers in the history of television and radio. Leonard 
Ross, aged 11, by his encyclopedic knowledge of stock 
market lore recently won the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s “ $64,000 Challenge,” bringing his total winnings 
to $164,000. His nearest competitor, Mr Charles Van 
Doren, an instructor at Columbia University who in ten 
weeks became the “ quiz champ” and a television person- 
ality capable of altering the balance of power between the 
two big networks, has won only $143,000 on the National 
Broadcasting Company’s show “Twenty-one.” But Mr 
Van Doren wall answer questions on any subject ; Leonard 
has been concentrating on the stock market almost all his 
life—ever since he was seven. 
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_A Voice 
in the storm 


Above the trans-Atlantic gales of recent months sane 
voices have been heard, trying to repair rather than embitter 
the Anglo-American partnership, determined to review the 
shortcomings of their own country before moralising on 
those of their friends. 

Few papers have played a more distinguished role in this 
respect than THE REPORTER, the liberal and inter- 
nationalist American fortnightly which has brought a new 
dimenision to trans-Atlantic journalism. Through its explora- 
tion of the real significance of the current news ; through its 
insight into the changing patterns of American life and work; 
through its gaiety and good temper, THE REPORTER has 
become—in less than eight years—one of the most respected 
journals of fact and opinion in the free world. The wide 
audience it now commands in Britain is evidence of this. 
Make sure that you get one of the limited number of 
copies still available. 

The current issues are principally devoted to an illumi- 
nating discussion of the ways in which the United States 
shall live up to its responsibilities in the Middle East. 

Ask your newsagent for a copy or subscription, or write 
direct to: 

TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


THE REPORTER 


2/- each fortnight 
or 56/- a year 
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For information only 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy these securities. The offer is made only 
by the Prospectus. 


$112,500,000 


Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited 


$54,166,700 
5.85% Subordinated Debentures due 1987, 


Canadian Series 


$20,833,300 
5.60% Subordinated Debentures due 1987, 
United States Series 


3,750,000 Common Shares 


(Par value $1 per share) 


The Debentures and the Common Shares are being 
offered in Canadian Units and in United States Units ; 
each Canadian Unit will consist of a $100 principal 
amount Canadian Series Debenture and five Common 
Shares ; each United States Unit will consist of a $100 
principal amount United States Series Debenture and 
five Common Shares. Three Common Shares will be 
transferable separately on June 4, 1957 (or the date on 
which the Company first issues First Mortgage Pipe 
Line Bonds, whichever is later) and the remaining two 
Common Shares will be transferable separately at the 
option of the Company at any time after November 1, 
1958 and in any event prior to January 1, 1960. 


541,667 Canadian Units are being offered in Canada 
by Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited, Wood, 
Gundy & Company Limited, McLeod, Young, Weir 
& Company Limited and Osler, Hammond & Nanton 
Limited as principal Underwriters. 


208,333 United States Units are being offered in the 


United States by a group of United States Underwriters, 
which includes the undersigned. 





Price $156 per United States Unit 
plus accrued interest on the Debentures from 
January 1, 1957 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities 
Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


February 15, 1957. 
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ROYAL AIR FORGE FIRST 
IN THE WORLD 


TO ADOPT ALL-THROUGH 
JET TRAINING 


Announcing this in the House of Commons on February 8th. 


the Secretary of State for Air said — 


“Evaluation trials have shown that ab initio jet training has definite advantages. 
A production order is being placed for Jet-Provosts which I am satisfied 


are the best aircraft for the purpose”. 


The Hunting-Percival Jet-Provost is powered by the Viper Turbojet by Armstrong Siddeley — 
makers of the Sapphire turbojet, of which over 10,000 have been built in England and the U.S.A. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 





COVENTRY AND BROCKWORTH 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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The World Overseas 











HE demonstrations held throughout Israel two weeks 
ago were the biggest ever seen in this country. The 
crowd which moved through Allenby Street in Tel Aviv 
was estimated at 120,000. In Jerusalem and the smaller 
towns as well huge crowds protested against the policy of 
the United Nations ; and in Nachal Oz, in sight of the town 
of Gaza, the settlers of the Gaza area pledged themselves 
never to go back to the old regime under which the strip had 
been a base for fedayeen raids against their homes and farms. 
Thus Israel demonstrated to its own citizens and to the 
world at large that it would only withdraw its troops from 
the approaches to Eilat and from the Gaza strip if it could 
get guarantees for free passage through the Gulf of Akaba 
and against renewed fedayeen raids. The demonstrations 
were held after a renewed appeal from President Eisenhower 
and in the full knowledge that there was a real danger that 
the United Nations might impose sanctions against Israel. 

The demonstrations were organised by the coalition 
parties. But that does not mean that the opposition is not 
backing the government. The religious parties which do not 
belong to the coalition organised political harangues during 
religious services in the synagogues. And Heruth, which 
advocated, much earlier than did Mr Ben Gurion, a firm 
stand against the evacuation of territory taken during the 
Sinai campaign, attacks the Prime Minister not for too much 
but for too little firmness. The only opponents of the 
government’s policy are the communists, and their political 
weight is small. 

The public has taken the threat of economic sanctions 
with astonishing calm. It is difficult to say whether this 
calmness flows from a secret belief that at the last moment 
sanctions will not materialise or from confidence that Israel 
will be able to weather the storm. The first explanation can 
be deduced from paragraphs in the papers which explain 
that the General Assembly is only empowered to recommend 
sanctions and that a resolution of the Security Council is 
needed to impose them—in which case Israel believes that 
France would use its veto. And confidence that Israel 
could weather the storm flows from the experiences of the 
war with the Arabs after the resolution of the United 
Nations in 1947. People say to each other: “ We shall win 
through now as we did then.” 

Nobody, however, can clearly envisage what economic 
sanctions would mean for the economy and for daily life 
in Israel. The man in the street is only now beginning to 
realise that the United States imposed its “ private” 
sanctions immediately after the outbreak of the Sinai cam- 


Israel Faces Isolation 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 





paign. Since then Israel has received no money from the 
grant in aid for 1956-57 ; this should have amounted to 
$25 million. Nor has any surplus food been received ; 
$17.5 million worth should have been shipped to Israel. 
Finally, technical aid worth $4 million has also been stopped. 
These three items make a hole of $46 million in Israel’s 
dollar income. In addition the country has now to pay 
much more for its oil—the only fuel in the country—as the 
price of oil and of transport has gone up steeply. Thus the 
drop in Israel’s dollar income is already estimated at roughly 
$80 million out of about $470 million. 

Nevertheless, Israel has so far been carrying on much as 
before ; the only drastic steps so far taken to cut down dollar 
expenditure has been to curtail the use of electric current 
and of cars. It is true that certain foods, among them butter, 
which came from the American surplus stores, has either dis- 
appeared or is to be had only at exorbitant prices. But the 
average citizen eats as well as before and does not yet feel 
the pinch. Now all this is to be changed, and in a hurry. 

While the Knesset has been discussing a budget prepared 
before the Sinai campaign, the Treasury has been busy pre- 
paring a new one which cuts expenditure by £1,110 million 
out of a budget of £1,850 million (excluding defence ex- 
penditure, which is kept secret). And every day brings new 
rumours of what is to be done to meet the emergency ; 
government expenses are to be cut down by at least 10 per 
cent ; income above a certain level is to be taxed up to 
95 per cent ; holidays with pay, which have been the right 
of every employee in Israel down to domestic servants em- 
ployed by the hour, are to be abolished ; a compulsory loan 
is to be imposed, and so on. The one thing not yet pro- 
posed is to stop pegging wages to the cost of living index, 
an arrangement mainly responsible for inflation but dear to 
the trade unions, as they look on it as the wage-earner’s main 
reinsurance against price rises. The next few weeks will 
show which of all the many measures now being discussed 
will be adopted by the government and backed by the 
Labour Federation. 

It is certain that the settled part of the population will 
bear the hardships that are now to be expected with fairly 
good grace. But to bring down the standard of living is one 
thing ; the threat of mass unemployment is another. Already 
the employment position is far from good, although Israel 
is at the peak of the orange season, which provides jobs for 
many thousands. In some places labour exchanges are 
simply closing down. Emergency jobs which have sustained 
a considerable number of new immigrants at subsistence 
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level have to be financed from the public purse and this is 
empty. The problem is made worse by the cessation of the 
American grant-in-aid. The counterpart funds from this 
were used to finance part of the development projects which 
provided jobs for the unemployed, and the curtailing of the 
projects is now considered almost inevitable. 

Many people believe that the economic difficulties which 
are now becoming obvious to all will have a salutary effect. 
They hope that the rude awakening will jerk people out of 
the fools’ paradise in which they have been living ; that the 
endlessly repeated slogan of economic independence will 
now, out of sheer necessity, become a reality ; that by forc- 
ing the standard of living down, Israeli goods will become 
competitive. But these optimists have so far failed to sug- 
gest a remedy for rising unemployment ; nor can they say 
how fast the planned export drive will catch up with 
dwindling dollar reserves. 

Yet whatever economic hardships lie ahead, Israel appears 
firmly resolved to stick to its demand for guarantees as the 
price for evacuation. Moreover, the country is firmly re- 
solved to do the impossible again ; for on top of all its other 
difficulties, immigration is increasing and promises to reach 
the 100,000 mark this year. 


t 
‘ 


Agreement by the Six 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE agreement this week by the prime ministers of the 

Six to link their overseas possessions with the common 
market meets or partly meets, the last and hardest of the 
many French conditions which have all along circumscribed 
the common market talks. The decision to vest Euratom 
with the property rights in fissile materials settles the last 
political issue in the other treaty under discussion and 
removes a major obstacle to American aid for Euratom’s 
power projects. Both treaties should now be completed 
and signed by mid-March. 

On the overseas territories the French have obtained a 
big political commitment to “Eurafrica” from their 
partners. They need German funds in particular if they 
are to have a future even in black Africa where elections for 
local autonomous governments will be held on March 31st. 
They have obtained the European overseas investment fund 
they sought. But the limits of the agreement show how 
reluctant the Germans, particularly, have been to become 
entangled in France’s colonial future with Algeria in revolt 
and Moroccan marauders penetrating the Sahara. It has 
been signed “for a first period” of five years only. The 
French merely obtain $312 million of European funds 
(though in the last year of the five they will get as much 
as $120 million—a precedent for later, the French hope). 
This is far less than they once aimed at. Colonial goods 
(coffee, cocoa, bananas and so on) will enjoy a European 
preference guaranteed by common market tariffs, to be 
gradually raised during the running-in period, against out- 
side producers. In return the French will open their over- 
seas market at the same rate as the common market ; in 
five years this means relatively little. The end of the wedge 
is thin. 

The stage is now set for ratification. Despite doubts 
quickened in Dutch and German minds by the transforma- 
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tion that the common market has undergone at the hands 
of the French there still seems little doubt of ratification 
outside France. In France the Assembly demanded satis- 
faction last month on agriculture and the colonies. The 
farmers have welcomed, as well they might, the preferential 
agricultural arrangements- since obtained. Although the 
agreement on the French Union does not meet all the 
French employers’ original demands, it looks as if they are 
now gping to be less intransigent about it. These are good 
signs. But as the rift between M. Mollet and the Right on 
other issues widens, it is impossible to be more than hopeful 
about ratification in the spring or early summer. 


Changes in Soviet Planning 


OVIET planning methods must be substantially revised 
to make possible a more rational regional development. 
These are the orders of the communist central committee 
which met in Moscow last week as soon as the meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet had ended. Mr Khrushchev himself 
outlined the necessary changes, and their tendency can be 
gathered from the recommendations published at the end of 
the meeting. Centralised control through a mass of minis- 
tries which tend to work as watertight compartments, appar- 
ently hinders a proper division of labour and resources, 
causes waste, overburdens the transport system, and so on. 
There is obviously no question of abandoning control from 
Moscow. The intention is rather that the central planning 
bodies (the Gosplan and Gosekonkomissya) should rely 
more in future on regional organs: It is intended, for this 
purpose, to divide the country into economic areas. 
Designed as it is to raise efficiency, the programme should 
have other consequences as well. It could relieve some 
of the nationalist: discontent against Moscow’s rule and, 
by harnessing various local authorities, provide a temporary 
Soviet substitute for the workers’ councils made fashionable 
by the Jugoslavs and the Poles. 


SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 








(Mn. tons) 
a ol en 
| plan plan 
OE d saemnieani 39 419 | 446 593 
Electricity* ......... | 170 192 | 211 | 320 
CHOOT oc cccccnes a 8 ~ 97 | 135 
Crude steel ......... | 45:3; 48-6 51-5 68-3 





* Billion kWh. 


The central committee also recommended the creation 
of a special commission to collect and spread the latest 
technological information both from Russia itself and from 
foreign countries. All these measures are signs that an 
attempt is being made to stop the sudden drop in the rate of 
growth of Soviet industrial production. In the last few years 
gross industrial output in the Soviet Union increased on an 
average by between 11 and 13 per cent annually. This 
year, according to Mr Pervukhin, it will rise by only 7 per 
cent. Almost all the branches of production are equally 
affected by this reduction. It can be seen from the table 
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above that even basic production, that traditional favourite, 
is temporarily lagging behind schedule. 

The slackening may well be temporary, as it is not accom- 
panied by any radical redistribution of resources. Capital 
investment is still going up and the somewhat increased 
share of housing is not enough to justify the decline. This 
has probably been produced by a combination of many 
factors. The planners are apparently reluctant to keep 
industry permanently at full stretch and are trying to build 
up stocks at the factory level. Supplies from eastern Europe 
have been affected by recent events there. The year 1957 
may also be a period of retooling, of technological change 
in Soviet industry. Last but not least, investment projects 
have taken much longer to mature than had been expected. 
One aim of the present changes of policy is to bring invest- 
ments more quickly to fruition. 


SOVIET BUDGET 
(Bn. roubles) 





























| 
1956 | 1956 1957 
est. % | actual % est. % 
| | 
| 

Revenue:— | | | 
Turnover tax .... | 271-2 45-8 | 258-1 44-3 | 278-3 45-1 
ProGits tax... - | 107-8 18-2 | 101-2 17-3 | 116-0 | 18-8 
Disect tak. s.cces 50-3 8-5 | 50-7 8-7 | 51-5 8-3 
State loans ...... 32-2 5-4) 32-8 5-6 | 26-6 4-3 
Other*....... eee | 131-3 | 22-1 | 140-2 | 24-1 | 144-8 | 23-5 

| 

P| ere 592-8 | 100-0 | 583-0 | 100-0 | 617-2 | 100-0 

Expenditure:— | 

Grants to national | . 

economy ...... 237-3 | 41-7 | 244-5] 43-6 | 244-1] 40-4 

Social and cultural | 
services ....... 161-5 | 28-3 | 163-7 29-2 | 188-2; 31-1 
Defence ........ 102-5 18-0 97-8 17-4 96:7 16-0 
Administration .. 12-5 2-2 12-2 3-2; 11-9 2:0 
i, Sr 55-8 | 9-8! 42-8 7:6 | 63-7 10-5 
WORE nsversiws 569-6 | 100-0 | 561-0 | 100-0 604-6 | 100-0 

| | 





* Including insurance funds, collective farm taxes and profits of MTS. 
+ Including interest and premiums on bonds ; advances to banks. 


Mr Zverev, the finance minister, did not reveal any 
drastic changes in his budget for the current year. Last 
year’s and this year’s figures are set out in the accompanying 
table. Admittedly, a reduction in wholesale prices has 
made comparison difficult ; it is this cut which explains the 
apparently declining share of “allocations to the national 
economy ” in the total budgetary expenditure. Assuming 
that prices have not been tilted in favour of heavy industry, 
the proportion spent on grants to consumer industries has 
actually been increased this year. The stiff rise in outlay 
on the cultural and social services is largely due to the high 
cost of the new pensions scheme and other social benefits. 
These, together with slight wage increases, have recently 
replaced cuts in retail prices as the official method of raising 
the standard of living. Price changes must also be taken 
into account when looking at the cut in defence expendi- 
ture. In any case, the cut looks small in view of the 
much publicised demobilisation of 1,800,000 soldiers. The 
budget figures suggest that the Russians are spending money 
to maintain the striking power of their forces despite the 
reduction in numbers. 

To the average Russian town dweller the pledge to build 
houses with a total floor space of 46 million square metres, 
or 28 per cent more than last year, is probably the most 
welcome announcement. But he will take it with a grain 
of salt: last year he received much less than he had been 
promised and the demand for housing is insatiable. The 
current plan foresees double the amount of construction 
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compared with the previous five years (1951-55) and, 
judging by the new spurt, this target might be slightly 
exceeded. Even so, the average Russian would have less 
than 10 square yards of floor space by 1960. Mr Molotov 
recently admitted that pressure from the workers compelled 
the leaders to revise their plans in this field and this 
pressure remains undiminished. 

Steps towards more equal wages, a certain degree of 
relaxation, greater concern with housing and a slight shift 
in investment in favour of the consumer—all the recent 
economic moves have a somewhat “ Malenkovist ” accent 
despite the ritual assurances about “ priority of heavy 
industry.” The accent, however, is only slight. The quanti- 
ties of consumer goods that Mr Malenkov and Mr Mikoyan 
promised after Stalin’s death for delivery in 1955 will in 
fact be on the market only this year or next. Overcrowding 
will be the plague of Soviet towns for many years to come 
unless housing gets a still larger share of investment. For 
the time being, however, major decisions in economic policy 
seem to have been postponed. Hopes are pinned on 
changes in planning methods and on the technological 
revolution. On economic problems, as on other questions, 
the factions in the Kremlin seem to have reached a com- 
promise. How lasting it is will be shown when the revised 
version of the present five-year plan is published, as it 
should be, later this year. 


Walkover for Mr Nehru 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDIA will begin to hold the world’s biggest—and dullest 

—general election tomorrow. There are 193 million 
voters and no issues. Everybody knows the Congress will 
win and hardly anybody is so out of sympathy with Congress 
policies as to be very upset. Over 100 million of the 
electorate are expected to do their duty by going to the 
polls ; they cannot reasonably be expected, except locally, 
to get excited as well. 

The Congress victory may not be quite universal. It is 
bound to have a large majority at the Centre, and in states 
like Uttar Pradesh or Madhya Pradesh the opposition groups 
will be lucky if they come back strong enough even to 
oppose effectively. In some states and local areas, however, 
the fight may be tougher. The hangover of the linguistic 
states controversy will cause Congress to lose some seats 
in North Gujerat to the protagonists of a separate Gujerat 
state, and some in Maharashtra to those who prefer a 
unilingual Maharashtra to bilingual Bombay. In Orissa 
the leftist Ganatantra Parishad has high hopes ; they are 
based on a combination of the general Oryia discontent 
that Orissa’s border with Bihar has not been rectified and 
the hold of such ex-princes as the Maharaja of Patna in 
what used to be their states. 

In Madras the Congress Reforms Committee made up 
of Congressmen who have seceded because they feel too 
many caste communalists have been given tickets, is 
causing the party machine some anxiety. In the South 
Telengana area of Andhra, the Communists have un- 
doubtedly lost considerable ground since their sweeping 
victories of 1952, but they are still likely to win more 
seats than anyone else. In West Bengal, the crowding 
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The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac, 
Only Cognac originating from these two 

areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 


is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. 
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For over half a century the Dictaphone 
Company has been distinguished for the sales 
and service of the world’s finest dictating 
machines, 





The Dictabelt Record. Only the Dictaphone 
Time-Master, the world’s most modern dicta- 
ting machine, uses the Dictabelt. The Dictabelt 
gives unmistakably clear recording that is 
always visible and cannot be erased intention- 
ally or by accident. 

Dictaphone Company Ltd., 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1. 


DICTAPHONE 


REGD. TRADE MARE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
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refugees, middle-class unemployment, and an effective 
electoral arrangement between the Communists and the 
Praja Socialists will cost Congress many seats, especially 
in and around Calcutta. Finally, in Kerala, the smallest 
state of all, even Congressmen are not confident of winning 
an absolute majority. Yet even with all these difficulties it is 
probable that Congress will still win a majority everywhere, 
except perhaps in Kerala, and that this majority will be 
handsome everywhere, except perhaps in Orissa and 
possibly in West Bengal. 

The reasons for the Congress Party’s impregnable posi- 
tion are complex. First, it alone is truly national. It is 
fighting almost every seat, where the Communists, for 
example, are fighting only one quarter of the state assembly 
seats, and the Hindu communal parties are totally unim- 
portant south of the Vindhyas. Secondly, its leadership— 
not just Mr Nehru but men like Pandit Pant and Mr T. T. 
Krishnamachari and Mr Morarji Desai and Dr B. C. Roy— 
are widely known, whilst the Praja Socialists’ best known 
leader, Mr J. P. Narain, has officially retired from politics, 
the Communists have only a couple of well-known names, 
and most people would be hard put to it to name a single 
leader of the Hindu communal parties since the death of 
Dr S. P. Mukherjee. Thirdly, the Congress has its record 
to campaign for it. It achieved independence ; it made 
the first five-year plan work ; it integrated the states and 
abolished zemindari (a form of landlordism) ; it invented 
non-alignment and the socialist pattern. By contrast, the 
three communalist parties cannot get together ; there have 
been, divisions within the Praja Socialists and the Com- 
munists are still recovering from the discredit of Hungary 
and restalinisation. It is therefore not surprising that Mr. 
J. P. Narain has felt it necessary to call on Mr Nehru to 
invent an Opposition, too. 


Two Revolutions at Once 


Above all, the opposition is ineffective because the 
Congress is carrying through two great revolutions at once, 
and there are very few who wish to oppose both. The 
Congress is changing Hindu society, and it is bringing in 
socialism. Most of those who do not like the changes in 
Hindu society, who object to divorce and inheritance for 
daughters and getting rid of caste, have no particular objec- 
tion to socialism. The Hindu communal parties produce 
manifestoes as full of state control and ceilings on incomes 
as anybody else ; but the electorate still feels that Congress’s 
socialism is somehow more authentic. On the other hand, 
most of those who prefer free enterprise to socialism are 
as eager as any Congressman to remove the accretions of 
centuries from their society. A few stand for parliament 
as independents or for minor parties. The great majority 
grumble at Congress’s socialism but vote for it and contri- 
bute to its funds. It is at least less socialist than either the 
Praja Socialists or the Communists. 

Moreover, the Congress is still a Movement, as well as a 
Party. Its candidates cover an enormous range of opinion, 
from the Maharani of Gwalior to Mr Krishna Menon, and 
it has deliberately chosen to include every sort of person 
amongst those to whom it gave tickets. There are landlords 
and peasant leaders, trade unionists and industrialists, Naga 
tribesman and Akali Sikhs. There are hundreds of Moslems, 
Christians and Parsis ; 15 per cent of the seats were reserved 
for women, though it has not everywhere been possible to 
find so many. The Congress, in short, is a reflection of the 
navon, 
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If more was still wanted the Security Council provided 
it. Every opposition party has a policy on Kashmir distin- 
guished from Mr Nehru’s only by being rather more intran- 
sigent. When the Security Council voted against India 
they rallied round him with such enthusiasm that he had to 
explain to the voters that his Kashmir policy is his own 
nevertheless, and that the proper party to vote for in order 
to support it is the Congress. Where there is such unanimity, 
the path of epposition is hard indeed. 


Elections in Siam 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


EXT Tuesday, Siam will hold its first general 
election since the introduction of the multi-party 
system. No one seems*to doubt that the Seri Manangasila 
or Government party will win a resounding victory. The 
party can, however, hardly be described as having a large 
and enthusiastic following. And, while many of the things 
now happening are far from being in accord with usual 
democratic practice, there are other things which would be 
just as strange in a frankly non-democratic country. 

The strength of the Government party is due to several 
factors. It is the only party with wide financial resources. 
It represents authority in a country where traditional 
respect for authority in almost any form has long outlived 
the system of absolute monarchy (ended in 1932) which 
gave it birth. Its opponents have frittered away their 
strength by forming no fewer than twenty-one parties, most 
of them still in their infancy, all with very limited funds, 
and few with much of a well-defined alternative programme 
to that of the Government party. They also allege, as a 
further excuse for their weakness, many cases of the 
improper use of governmental powers to ensure the ruling 
party’s success ; but it must be admitted that definitions 
of “ proper ” and “ improper” are bound to vary where so 
few precedents for correct election behaviour exist. And, 
finally, there is still a very widespread political apathy on 
the part of the general public. 

This apathy is undoubtedly the Government party’s 
greatest ally—it is easily understandable in a country blessed 
with a warm climate, an abundance of food, and a record 
of two centuries of peace and independence. It is hard to 
see how this apathy can be wholly eliminated unless the 
growth of industrialism or consistent failure to find markets 
for the bulk of surplus rice leads to real economic hardship. 
But this is not all. There is a very noticeable trend among 
politically conscious Siamese to say: “ The Government 
party is sure to win, so why bother to vote ?” 

The Prime Minister, Marshal Pibul, and some of the lead- 
ing lights of the Government party have announced that, 
fearing the possible defeat of their original candidates for 
the metropolitan constituencies, they intend to run in Bang- 
kok themselves. This decision has caused great interest. 
It is widely held that while the Premier can be virtually 
certain of a heavy majority, some of the other ministers may 
fail to hold their seats. Furthermore any candidates 
who now withdraw may be rewarded by second category 
(appointed) membership of the new assembly ; or, in case 
the bicameral system is revived, with seats in the upper 
house. Such an offer does not necessarily appear 
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“improper” here. As one Siamese intellectual put it— 
without any apparent irony— There is nothing undemo- 
cratic about it. No one is forced to accept the offer.” 


Discontent with the present system of appointing fifty per 
cent of the members of the House of Representatives has 
long been voiced in the press. Recently, the Premier has 
made statements to the effect that he hopes to abolish second 
category membership in the near future and to restore the 
former bicameral system. No further details have been 
published. The response from the opposition has not 
been enthusiastic, since the membership of the restored 
upper house is likely to be so arranged that Marshal Pibul’s 
government may rely on the same sort of effective support 
as that now received from second category members. 


There are daily accusations in the press that the govern- 
ment is impeding the conduct of its opponents’ campaigns. 
For example, at least one candidate was arrested for 
“ vehement oratory ” involving “ stirring up feelings against 
the government.” Yet, if this is an example of suppressing 
democratic rights, there are others to the contrary. A new 
party was very recently formed under the name of Sri Ariya 
Maitti Party—a name referring to the utopian age to be 
ushered in with the birth of a new Buddha in the distant 
future. Its leader, Police-Captain Chiab Chaisong, is a 
close friend of the ex-premier, Nai Pridi Panomyong, whose 
present exile in China he shared until recently. According 
to the present government, Nai Pridi is an arch-enemy, 
having entered into conspiracy with the Chinese Com- 
munists and allegedly being responsible to some extent 
for the murder (shortly after World War II) of King 
Ananda Mahidol. Yet Police-Captain Chiab has been 
allowed to return from China unmolested and to form a 
party which calls for the immediate return of Nai Pridi, 
“ Beloved of the people,” and for friendly relations with all 
countries, including Communist China ; moreover its pro- 
gramme is designed to set up complete state socialism. It 
is true that this party has announced its intention of not 
competing until the 1962 election, but the fact remains 
that it is allowed to exist and to make propaganda of a 
kind which the present government must regard as little 
short of treason. Furthermore, Nai Had Chamloy, a candi- 
date belonging to another opposition party, is allowed to 
campaign with posters displaying two photographs—one of 
a colleague killed in a political incident and one of himself 
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over the captions “ Dead already ” and “ Still alive.” The 
implication of these captions is obvious. 

Siam, which well within living memory had one of the 
most absolute monarchical governments in the world, is 
still at the stage of cautiously experimenting with 
democracy. The government can argue with more than 
just a show of reason that present conditions are apt to 
thrust authoritarianism on whoever happens to be in power. 
So long as a great part of the Siamese people not only give 
unquestioning obedience to those in authority, but actually 
seem to hanker for clear-cut orders as to what and what not 
to do ; so long as a great many politically conscious citizens 
waver between a pessimism which causes them to abstain 
from voting and an opportunism which cares more for 
office than for the labour of constructing a really acceptable 
democratic programme—for just so long will authori- 
tarianism of one sort or another remain inevitable. The 
non-apathetic part of the population is growing, and the 
government is sufficiently aware of the trend to make con- 
siderable efforts to appear democratic. The next general 
election in 1962 may well show that Siam is progressing 
faster than is yet generally suspected. 


Whose Colonies ? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Greek claim to Cyprus has been before the General 

Assembly’s political committee this week. Meanwhile, 
the proceedings of the Assembly’s colonial committee have 
been enlivened by the presentation of similar territorial 
claims. Yemen claimed Aden and the Aden protectorate, 
Spain claimed Gibraltar, Argentina and Chile claimed the 
Falkland Islands and dependencies, Guatemala and Mexico 
claimed British Honduras, and Indonesia claimed Dutch 
New Guinea. The problem of the transition of colonies to 
independence is made infinitely more difficult by the desire 
of avowedly anti-colonial countries to extend their domains 
at the expense of colonial people. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that protests against 
the so-called illegal extension of the colonial system were 
accompanied by protests against its apparent contraction. 
In particular, there were complaints that Portugal is evading 
the obligations of the UN Charter by pretending that its 
Overseas territories are not colonies at all but integral parts 
of Portugal. The Assembly’s colonial committee has 
recommended the appointment of a special committee to 
decide which of the sixteen new members admitted to the 
United Nations in 1955 administer “ territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government.” 

This, if approved at a plenary session, will revive a sterile 
controversy. It is obvious that many territories which are 
not colonies do not have full self-government: Washington 
DC is a case in point. Nothing is gained by attempting to 
apply UN supervision to non-self-governing territories 
without the co-operation of the administering power. If 
the new committee is appointed and decides that Portugal’s 
overseas territories are colonies within the meaning of 
article 73 of the Charter, then Portugal.can merely follow 
the Belgian example and refrain from co-operating with 
the United Nations in this matter. 
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Visiting Australia? 
JP 
offer a saving of £140 


Yes! At least £140. That’s the 
difference between the normal First 
Class return fare to Sydney and the 
Special First Class return ticket 
known as ‘ Boomerang’. 

To qualify for this concession 
simply arrange to sail outward 
between the Ist of February and the 
end of May—the quiet season. You 
can return to Britain between 
September Ist and December 31st 
of that same year or next. Thus 
your visit can be of 3 or 18 months 
duration as you wish. Why not 
take advantage of this special 
inducement ? 


On the journey itself you will be 
treated as a welcome guest. Your 
comfort and convenience will be 
studied from every angle. You will 
find the appointments, the service 
and the cuisine well up to luxury 
hotel standards. Ports of call when 
via Suez usually include Port Said, 
Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Fre- 
mantle, Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

ONE WAY ONLY 
Again quiet season travelling has 
advantages. Travel during Feb. to 
May offers a wider choice of first 
class accommodation—more for your 
money. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 




















or apply direct to 


14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE NO: Wuitehall 4444 
122 LFADENHALL STREET, E&.C.3 
TELEPHONE NO: 


Avenue 8000 











Fenner Taper-Lock 
V-Belt pulleys 


are now in use 
without a failure 





J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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engineers, designers 
and contractors 
to world imdustry 





Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and international importance. 


SULPRURIC. ACID 


Many Simon-Carves sulphuric acid plants are used in oil 
production at great overseas refineries. Others in Britain and 
abroad help to increase world harvests by supplying acid 
for fertiliser manufacture : among these are two important 


new plants in Australia. Also in Australia are plants 


operating in the vital field of uranium production. At 
home the output of acid is significantly increased—and 
payments for imported materials reduced—by two great 
plants at Billingham and Widnes which make sulphuric 


acid and cement clinker from British anhydrite. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 


power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 


ENGINEERING 
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For THE ABBEY NATIONAL, 1956 was a year of sound and steady progress. This is, 
perhaps, best illustrated by the growth of total assets to £258,246,000 at 31st 
December, 1956. 

Advances of mortgage during 1956 amounted to £40,300,000—or a little more 
than in the previous year. Two points deserve emphasis: first, this result was 
largely made possible by the new savings invested in the Society during the 
year; and, secondly, the Board maintained their high standard governing 
mortgage seunttins throughout the period. 

The strength and solidity of the Society’s financial structure was the 
Board’s concern from first to last. Thus Cash and Trustee Securities at 31st 
December, 1956 amounted to £37,205,000, while Reserves and Carry Forward 
aggregated £9,917,000. 

Here, then, is a record of service that is ample justification for saying ‘Invest 
in Safety’—with the Abbey National. 

The Society’s shares yield 34 per cent. per annum, income tax paid by the 
Society. This is equivalent to £6 .1.9d. where the standard rate of income 


tax is paid—a first-rate safety-first investment by any test. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with assets of £258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Telephone WELbeck 8282 
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Non-U Airlines 


HE Minister of Transport has set one of his more 

obscure machines in motion by asking the Air 
Transport Advisory Council to advise him “ urgently ” 
on the aircraft that independent airlines should be 
allowed to operate. This temporarily relieves him of 
having to explain why his Ministry has reduced one 
airline, Hunting-Clan, to such a state of frustration 
that it is selling off (no doubt at a profit) two new 
Viscount airliners that have been standing idle at 
London airport since they were delivered last autumn. 
But when the council has ground out its answer it may 
involve him in changing, and changing radically, the 
policy which his predecessors have adopted towards 
the independent airlines. The reason why the two 
Viscounts remain grounded because they carry inde- 
pendent colours dates back to 19§2. 

What has come to be called the “new” policy for 
civil aviation was first put forward in that year. Up 
to that time the nationalised corporations had a virtual 
monopoly of all Britain’s scheduled air traffic. The 
changes made in 1952 opened up to the inde- 
pendents a whole vista of new, but as it turned out 
somewhat scrubby, pastures. They were allowed, for 
example, to operate all-freight services in parallel with 
the corporations’ passenger services. They were to 
be allowed to fly normal scheduled services on entirely 
new routes that the corporations had not yet developed. 
They were given a free hand in the holiday business 
to arrange inclusive tours with travel agents. Most 
important of all, it was laid down that an independent 
airline could run a parallel third-class service on 
colonial routes where the corporations were already 
operating first and tourist class flights. 

This was freedom to compete of a strictly qualified 
kind, but the bigger independent companies believed 
that it was the first step in a new policy that would 
be developed and expanded in the light of experience. 
Events have proved them wrong. The policy has not 
Ceviated one iota from the strict letter of the directive 


given nearly five years ago. The terms of reference 
given then to the ATAC have been precisely followed. 
Air transport has not stood still in the meantime. It is a 
fluid, rapidly expanding, rapidly changing industry and 
conditions and requirements that might have been 
acceptable five years ago are anachronisms today. The 
directive that was designed to open up prospects for 
the independent airlines is, five years and two ministers 
later, in some danger of squeezing them out of business. 
At a first quick look, traffic figures might seem to 
belie this. The ATAC has not completed its statistics 
for the financial year 1956-57, but in the previous year, 
1955-56, traffic carried by the independent airlines 
roughly doubled and was three times as great as in 
1953-55. There was certainly another big rise last 
summer. But this is not the kind of traffic on which 
big enterprises can be built. A vigorous and well- 
equipped merchant air transport industry, fighting for 
trade with international competitors with the same 
vigour as the merchant marine, cannot be developed 
out of the business of carrying holiday parties to the 
tourist resorts of Europe, or running feeder services 
round the smaller airports of the British Isles. Yet 
this is where most of the expansion has taken place. 
The car ferries and internal feeder services between 
them carried nearly three-quarters of all the indepen- 
dent airlines’ passengers in 1955-56 and if there has 
een any change in these proportions in 1956, it will 
have been the result of an upsurge in holiday traffic. 
The “inclusive tours ” on which this traffic is based 
deserve a word of explanation. The travel agent and 
the airline work together to evolve a price for an all-in 
holiday, transport being by aircraft on charter to the 
travel agent, departing on specified dates throughout 
the summer. The licence to operate such “ package 
holidays” lasts one season only; 160 tours were 
approved for the 1956 summer season and the number 
of applications for the 19§7 season looks as if it might 
be double this figure. Although British European Air- 
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ways have complained that the growth of this traffic is 
costing the corporation passengers, it has in fact solved 
the holiday peak traffic that so plagued BEA. 

The independents’ major disappointment has come 
over the development of long-range traffic ; here the 
test case has come in the operations of third-class 
passenger services. Because the big international air- 
lines exercise a tight control over international air fares 
through their own cartel, the International Air Trans- 
port Association, and because this control is endorsed 
by almost all governments, the field for these services 
was limited from the outset to British territories. The 
first of the “colonial coach” services was opened by 
Airwork and Hunting-Clan working in partnership. 
Their network extends over east, west and central Africa. 

The service is operated under stringent restrictions. 
Not only is the fare substantially lower than that charged 
on the British Overseas Airways Corporation standard 
tourist service on the same routes, but diabolical skill 
is exercised to see that the standard of service is 
deliberately degraded as well. The operators have 
been able to quash the more outrageous suggestions 
for making their services slow and uncomfortable, but 
they are nevertheless operating today twin-engined 
Vikings, aircraft that have long been abandoned for 
any normal scheduled operations, fitted with 27 seats 
and served by one stewardess—whose stamina under 
cramped conditions in African heat can only be admired. 

However much skill is exercised in fitting out these 
aircraft (and both operators have shown great ingenuity 
in doing this) the fact remains that Vikings were old 
when these coach services began, are four years older 
today and are fast qualifying as museum pieces. Their 
operating costs are rocketing. Both operators want to 
change them. Airwork wants to use Hermes bought 
secondhand from BOAC and Hunting wants to use 
the Viscounts it bought new from Vickers-Armstrongs. 
Both have been given to understand that their applica- 
tions will be rejected, and therefore neither has taken 
the decisive step of asking the Air Transport Advisory 
Council for amendments to their coach licences. 

This policy will no doubt be defended on the grounds 
that, until a week or so ago, BOAC was itself using an 
old aircraft, the Argonaut, or Canadair IV, on the route. 
This is roughly as old as the Viking: until the Britannia 
could be put into service, any change in the type of 
aircraft that the two independents were allowed to use 
would have narrowed the differential between their 
service and that of BOAC. But there is something 
basically at fault in any civil air policy that detiberately 
penalises one operator because another, bigger, airline 
has had disappointments over its equipment. Applica- 
tions put in now might get a more favourable answer. 
But this softening of the official attitude comes at a time 
when the whole future of the coach services is in doubt. 
They are threatened from two sides. The gradual 
acquisition of self-government by former colonial terri- 
tories is removing one of the conditions that made the 
coach services possible, the fact that they were operated 
within British territory. 
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There is, however, a much broader issue implicit in 
the future of the coach services, which makes this a 
test case for the Government’s future policy for 
independent airlines. It is this: now that third-class 
services are being introduced by the international air- 
lines, will the British independent operators be allowed 
to bid for licences to operate these under IATA rules ? 


The terms of the original directive say that the 
passenger services reserved to the corporations are 
“normal scheduled services providing for passengers 
at first and/or second-class (tourist) fares, as defined 
for the purposes of the International Air Transport 
Association.” What IATA has in prospect is a first- 
class service on the North Atlantic, with a luxury service 
for those who want to pay a surcharge of about 10 per 
cent. Secondly, there is the standard tourist service 
and next spring there will be a third lower fare with 
rates corresponding roughly to the independent air- 
lines’ present third-class services in Africa. 


+ 


BOAC has not been slow to see the implications of 
this fare structure. Mr Watkinson has shown in the 
House of Commons this week that he, too, is aware 
of the new factor raised by these fares. Fare changes 
that start on the North Atlantic tend to spread in time 
over the entire international nework. Great care, there- 
fore, has been taken to avoid the use in IATA termino- 
logy of the term “ third class” although it does appear 
in statements from IATA’s headquarters in Montreal. 
The official nomenclature of the new fare is “ tourist- 
type” or T (for tourist) 34 (the number of inches of 
leg room per seat). Because of this play with words, 
it is technically possible for the Ministry of Transport 
to waive inquiries about the rights of the independents 
to bid for these third-class services by saying that, 
officially, no such things exist. But unless IATA 
decides to eliminate first or tourist travel on the North 
Atlantic by the autumn, when the fares are frozen for 
the next 18 months, there will be three basic fares in 
force on that route, whatever the fancy names by which 
they may be known. And BOAC, along with the other 
major airlines, fully intends to operate two or three class 
aircraft. The independents might well fear competition 
from mixed-class aircraft of this type along their own 
coach routes. 

The old policy failed because of a fundamental con- 
tradiction in its terms. The one method by which cheap 
fares can be made profitable is to operate them with the 
best, most efficient, aircraft available. These may not 
necessarily be the latest types off the assembly line, 
but they will be basically modern. But the development 
of aircraft for mixed class services makes nonsense of 
any future attempt to specify what types of aircraft are 
to be used for what type of service. 


If, therefore, the ATAC advise the Minister simply 


to allow the independents to replace their obsolete with 
obsolescent aircraft, the issue of the future of the third- 
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class services will still not be solved. At a time when 
the number of colonies is dwindling, the International 
Air Transport Association has been taking decisions 
the effect of which will be to open a widening prospect 
of third-class travel over all the international network. 
Which British airlines will be allowed to take these 
opportunities ? The earlier directive to the ATAC says 
that third-class flights are the province of the indepen- 
dent airlines. BOAC and BEA will say otherwise. 

Unless the policy of allowing some scope to indepen- 
dent airlines is to be repudiated by the government that 
introduced it, will not the changing conditions intro- 
duced by the airlines themselves lead the Government 
inexorably towards the American system of having more 
than one designated airline flying the world’s routes ? 
This has not been the European way, but a lesson might 
perhaps be learned from both Pan-American and Trans- 
World Airlines, which manage to sweep up an increas- 
ing proportion of traffic. 
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Such a policy would be more complicated to imple- 
ment than one that merely made room for the indepen- 
dents on services operated inside British territory. The 
independent operators, once they venture outside 
British territory, must abide by the rate and fare struc- 
ture laid down by the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. And it would still be possible for governments 
to refuse permission for such services to be flown into 
their territory. Everything would still depend on the 
pressure that the British Government could exert on 
behalf of the independent airlines to wring bilateral con- 
cessions for them. 

The decisive question the Minister must ask himself 
is not how much damage such a system would do to 
BOAC, but how much benefit it might bring to the air 
passenger. This is not as simple an answer as it might 
sound, for BOAC would have to be strong enough to 
meet this increased competition. But it is, nevertheless, 
the right way to look at the problems of air transport. 


Commodities after the Crisis 


HE post-Suez surge in commodity prices is spent. 

This week The Economist commodity indicator 
touched 95.2, a point roughly half-way between the 
trough of last July and the twin peaks that were reached 
at the end of November and again in the middle of last 
month. The seizure of the Suez canal and the war in 
Egypt gave commodities a double boost. On neither 
occasion was there a panicky rush to buy, but after 
the canal was blocked at the beginning of November 
consumers were eager to buy prompt supplies and com- 
modity traders covered their sales. That increased 
demand was backed by the upswing in the American 
economy and it smothered the impact of the decline in 
industrial output in Britain. Freight rates naturally 
rose sharply, too, though the effect on cif prices was sub- 
stantial for only a few commodities such as grain, sugar 
and coal. 

Before the canal was seized in July the average level 
of commodity prices was at its lowest for over three 
years. The subsequent rise took The Economist 
indicator to 94.7 in mid-September, 54 per cent higher 
than on July 24th. Prices then began to ease, but rallied 
again when Israel attacked Egypt at 


tc 106. The strength of several commodities was accen- 
tuated by factors not directly connected with the 
Middle East. 


But once the threat of widespread conflict faded 


HOW COMMODITY PRICES HAVE MOVED 


July 25 Nov. 28 Feb. 20 
Copper, cash, £ per ton.........+.5 286} 276 243 
Weis Gl OO BOS nic cdcesaceceee 758} 847} 767 
Zinc, prompt, £ per ton..........6. 93 1014 98 
ether, epee, 6. Or Te. ckcccccccce 26} 33} 254 
Cotton futures, d. per Ib. .......... 27.20 27.65 25.75 
Merino wool top futures, d. per Ib... 118 1454 145} 
Barley futures, £ per ton........... 24 28} 25} 
Cocoa futures, £ per ton ........... 216 213 173 
Raw sugar, spot, £ per ton ......... 34} 48} 554 


prices were bound to fall. Supplies rerouted round the 
Cape began to arrive and the shortage of one com- 
modity—oil—threatened the ability of industry to 
absorb many others. Consumers, their immediate needs 
covered, could afford to wait for lower prices. For the 
next few weeks, at least, prices could remain weak. 
Some commodities are more fortunate than others: 
certain food items are holding up well, and the non- 
ferrous metals can count on some 
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£ per ton been no drastic fall 
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but production has 
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limit to the prob- 
able fall. Producers 
are strong enough to defend prices by restricting out- 
put, and more of America’s production could find a 
home in the American strategic stock. 


Though lead and zinc prices have declined they 
would have dropped like a stone if the American govern- 
ment had not been taking most of the surplus into the 
stockpile. Tin prices have eased, and should fall further 
when the strike in the Penang smelter is settled. Now 
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lifebelt. The tin 
agreement is in being and the manager of the buffer 
stock has ample funds with which to buy the surplus 
and try to keep prices between £720 to £800 a ton, 
the middle slice of the price range in the tin scheme. 


Raw wool prices have shown remarkable strength. 
The average price of merino 64’s last week was 136d. 
a lb (clean landed, UK), 15 per cent higher than at 
the close of the 1955-56 season, and crossbred 56’s were 
96d. a lb, showing an advance of 20 per cent. Prices 
seem in no serious danger for the rest of the season that 
ends on June 3oth. 
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from the American 
government’s stock. 
Raw jute, traditionally a volatile market, has fallen 
sharply ; first are now about £99 a ton cif UK, £20 
below the recent peak. Sisal has weakened, with the 
top grade of British East African fibre £73 Ios. a ton 
cif UK, and the small surplus of production suggests 
that this fibre will remain cheap. 


Rubber has dropped back to 26d. a Ib for No. 1 
RSS, which is almost the level of last July. Forecasts of 
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American car production this year have been trimmed 
and European demand has been depressed by the 
further fall in demand for tyres that followed petrol 
rationing. Consumption of natural rubber in the 
western world may be smaller than last year, so that the 
prospect for prices depends largely on whether that 
reduction is offset by bigger purchases by Russia and 
other Communist countries. 

Among the beverages only cocoa is in trouble. World 
production has expanded faster than consumption and 
Accra cocoa is now about £177 a ton cif UK, the lowest 
price for nearly eight years. Even if the Brazilian crop 
should fall below 
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restriction of pluck- 
ing in North India towards the end of the year. But now 
that arrivals in London have returned to normal, prices 
have dropped, especially for plain tea which is now 
4s. 13d. a lb against 5s. 63d. at the Suez peak. Coffee 
has been fairly steady at very profitable prices ; pro- 
duction and consumption are in rough balance and 
radical changes in price are unlikely during the next 
few months. 

Raw sugar is enjoying a boom for the first time since 
the Korean war. Between the end of October and the 
middle of January prices soared by three cents to 6.37 
cents a lb fas Cuba. That level has not been held, but 
prices are still high and fluctuating sharply. For the 
first time in history raw sugar has been able to throw 
off the crutches of the international sugar agreement ; 
all restrictions on sugar exports have temporarily lapsed. 
Vegetable oils and fats rose quickly after the Suez canal 
was Closed. Consumers are now well supplied and prices 
have declined, with Philippine copra down to about 
£63 10s. a ton, £5 below the recent peak. 

The Suez troubles had almost no effect on fob prices 
of wheat, but cif prices rose sharply with the increased 
cost of freight: indeed the timing of purchases was 
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than a year ago, at 
$1.66 a bushel, and the cif price to the United 


Kingdom is £2 7s. 6d. higher at £31 15s. a ton. 
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Recently prices have eased, owing to the decline in 
freight rates and to cheaper offerings from Argentina. 
Feed grains, too, have weakened. The United States 
is a pressing seller of maize, and European demand has 
slackened. 

This spring commodities will probably face two con- 
trary pressures. Assuming that the Suez canal will soon 
be open to the ships of all nations at reasonable charges, 
the pipeline will shorten, supplies will increase, and the 
freight element in these prices may fall further. But 
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if the end of the oil shortage is then in sight business 
confidence should strengthen and possibly the activity 
of the European motor and auxilliary industries will 
pick up. Which will prove the stronger—the pressure 
of a potentially higher demand or of a rising supply at 
the point of consumption ? The answer will be deter- 
mined by economic prospects in the United States and 
in Britain and by the financial policies that those 


countries pursue. American industrial activity is the 
real key. 








Business Notes | : 








A Carrot Forgotten 


HE donkey has eaten the carrot, and—how base his 

ingratitude—he has ceased to run. The gilt-edged 
market has been dragging gently downwards through the 
week. The Financial Times index of Government securities 
was 88.29 on Wednesday compared with 88.84 a week 
earlier. The Government broker, now supplied with plenty 
of Funding 34 per cent stock 1999-2004 which he would 
apparently be prepared to supply at about one-eighth over 
the issue price of £80 finds that buyers can get all they 
want from the old tranche of the same issue, now quoted in 
the market at 79}. It must be assumed that Government 
funding through sales in the market has been reduced to a 
fraction of its former rate since Bank rate was reduced. 
Edinburgh Corporation found an unhappy market for its 
issue of £5 million § per cent stock 1975-77 at £98 10s. 
per cent, and, popular borrower though the Royal Burgh is, 
71 per cent of the issue (which opened at % discount) was 
left with the underwriters. 

The behaviour of the industrial market has been just a 
shade less disillusioned. The Economist indicator achieved 
a small advance from 195.9 to 196.8. A movement so small 
in this sensitive indicator means little more than that prices 
have held fully steady. It has not been a week of active 
markets, and what activity there has been has been largely 
in the side lines. Shipping shares have advanced ; so have 
selected tea shares, including Aibheel, where the agency 
house concerned has itself made an attractive (and possibly 
forestalling) take-over bid. The logical expectation now is 
that the donkey should take a little time to digest his carrot. 
There are big calls to pay on issues already made, and there 
is at least one big issue to come requiring a clear run. 


Steel of Wales Offer ? 


RRANGEMENTS now reaching an advanced stage for the 
A sale to the public of the ordinary capital of Steel 
Company of Wales have been the main topic of conversa- 
tion on the Stock Exchange this week. The current 


expectation is an offer next month of about 40 million £1 
ordinary shares to raise about £43 million. This would 
be the biggest operation that the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation has tackled, and also the largest ordinary 
share marketing that the Stock Exchange has ever seen. 
Its prospect has been sufficient to restrain and slightly to 
lower other steel equities ; its execution would inevitably 
impose a close season for other new issues. An operation 
of such complexity and sheer size will demand great 
courage and skill from Sir John Morison and the group 
of leading merchant banks and stockbrokers that collaborate 
with him. 

The capital structure of Steel Company of Wales will 
have to be rearranged before the ordinary share offer is 
made. It is presumed that the present issued share capital 
of £16,936,041 will be increased to the authorised limit 
of £40 million. That would still leave a big weight of 
£83.2 million of prior charges. Of these, the publicly held 
£15 million of 3 per cent first mortgage debenture stock 
19§2-§7 matures at {101 on July 16th this year. Of the 
remaining borrowings £28.2 million has been provided by 
Finance Corporation for Industry and {£40 million by 
ISHRA itself. If precedent is followed these prior charges 
will be retained by present holders for marketing when 
occasion arises. It seems a little surprising that the agency 
and the consortium have apparently decided against taking 
advantage of the present appetite for convertible loan stocks. 
Such a stock, if issued below par would have undoubtedly 
appealed to the institutions. The decision was presumably 
taken because the prior charges are already heavy compared 
with the equity. 

The equity will nevertheless be an attractive election 
hedge. Earnings of Steel of Wales have yet to reach their 
peak. Indeed the prospectus will have to show that a sub- 
stantial increase in the current 4 per cent dividend is con- 
templated because in relation to current yields on other 
steel shares, a yield of at least 7 per cent would be needed 
to make this offer go. In the year to last September profits 
were £9} million after depreciation and nearly £6 million 
after debenture and loan interest. To increase the distribu- 
tion to about 7} per cent, even on a much larger ordinary 
capital, would not involve the distribution of an unreason- 
able proportion of the earnings. 
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Optimism About Petrol - 


OMMERCIAL vehicle operators might be more justified 
C than private motorists in drawing optimistic con- 
clusions from the various ministerial statements made this 
week about the future of petrol rationing. With under- 
standable caution, the government is preparing for another 
rationing period for all petrol users, private and commer- 
cial. A decision whether or not to implement these plans 
will be taken in March, in the light of later information 
about the Suez Canal, the trans-Syrian pipelines, and the 


‘ supplies available from the Western Hemisphere. The key 


to this decision will be the reassessment of supply prospects 
for the second quarter to be made by the OEEC oil com- 
mittee of March sth. 

Private motorists now have an assurance that their next 
ration, if there has to be one, will not be below the present 
level, but the government has not yet confirmed the general 
impression that any new ration is likely to be more generous 
than the old. The only rope motorists have been given so 
far is permission to use their current coupons—both basic 
and supplementary—over the Easter holidays and up to the 
end of April. Bus and coach services and the road haulage 
industry, on the other hand, have received more definite 
assurances about their future rations, if supplies still have 
to be restricted. Regular bus and coach services will 
receive 95 per cent, and coaches used on excursions and 
tours 75 per cent of their normal consumption for the 
time of year. Lorries will receive an initial allotment equal 
to the sum of the basic and supplementaries they have 
received during the first rationing period. In addition to 
this, they may apply for extra supplies to satisfy seasonal 
increases in requirements. Together this will provide them, 
according to the Minister of Transport, with more than 80 
per cent of their normal seasonal requirements of both petrol 
and diesel fuel. 

Other oil users have also been given comforting assur- 
ances. Industry can now count on fuel oil deliveries being 
maintained at their present level ; but the Government is 
giving first priority to the rebuilding of fuel oil stocks during 
the summer, so that existing restrictions on the use of 
fuel oil may have to be kept on longer than those on petrol. 
From April ist the restrictions on the consumption of 
gas and diesel oils will be lightened, with industry taking 
a cut of only 10 per cent—instead of the current 20 per 
cent—and supplies for non-industrial central heating 
allowed at 75 per cent of normal. The ro per cent cut now 
imposed on supplies for agriculture and fishing vessels will 
not be continued after April 1st. These changes will still 
leave the average saving on gas and diesel oil use at about 
15 per cent; the exceptionally mild weather, by keeping 
central heating demand below normal, has enabled stocks 
to be well maintained. 


Can Bill Rates be Held ? 


T last week’s Treasury bill tender the discount market 
had second thoughts about the new pattern of rates 
required by the Bank rate reduction, and narrowed the 
adjustment made immediately after that move. Having pre- 
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viously raised its basic tender price by 1s. 7d. per cent 
(equivalent to a fall in the discount rate by 7; to roughly 
4% per cent), it reduced it by 4d.—a move that seemed to 
be in accordance with the presumed official view that the 
Bank rate change should not start another major slide in 
rates. This adjustment, however, involved a sharp reduction 
in the market’s share of the bills—though not so steep a 
reduction as might be inferred from the mere 10 per cent 
allotment secured by tenders at the basic price (since tenders 
under the new “elasticity” rule, which gives scope for 
slightly higher bids for moderate amounts, can count upon 
full allotment). The fall in the market’s share resulted partly 
from the under-allotment of the whole offering, which was 
cut to only £170 million in response to the new issue of 
“ Eternity” stock. But it also reflected the keenness of 
outside competition: the average rate on the whole allotment 
rose by less than 1od., to £4 §s. 6d. per cent, whereas the 
market’s basic rate had risen by 1s. 4d. 

In these circumstances, it seems questionable whether last 
week’s level of rates will be held, in spite of the fact that 
money stringency forced discount houses “ into the Bank” 
on Wednesday—for'seven-day loans at 5 per cent. The new 
and more flexible arrangements of the clearing banks for 
loans to the market are intended to be operated so as to 
yield the banks an average return of approximately 3} per 
cent on their money (with the basic portions at the agreed 
minimum of 3} per cent which is the same relationship to 
Bank rate as that obtaining since January, 1955). If clearing 
bank money on the average does not cost more than that, 
a downward pressure on the bill rate may be hard to avoid 
Hence, if the authorities_really intend to keep rates firm, 
their market tactics will have to be tough. 


January Trade 


HE detailed returns of British overseas trade in January 
e show that the fall in exports, compared with the 
average of the fourth quarter of 1956, was by no means 
wholly due to shipping delays. At £261.0 million fob, 
exports were £19 million—seven per cent—lower than the 


OIL IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER SUEZ 
(million gallons) 





| Average | 











| 
: Nov., Dec., | Jan. 
Jan.-Oct.,| a 
1956 1956 1956 | 1957 
| 
Total crude ......... 650-9 | 419-1 | 507-8 | 424-4 
of which : | 
Middle East..... | 544-1 | 294-1 | 305-2 | 234-1 
W. Hemisphere... | 83-4 117-1 179-2 184-1 
| 
Total products ...... | 215-7 | 159-5 181-1 208-9 
of which : | | 
Middle East..... | 18-6 5-1 5-8 16-3 
W. Hemisphere.. 116-4 | 101-1 | 143-1 | 149-2 
| | 








average for the fourth quarter. One third of that drop ‘s 
explained by deliveries of ships, which always vary a good 
deal, and fell to £4 million in January against an average of 
over {10 million in the fourth quarter. Exports of most 
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major groups of manufactures were fairly well maintained. 
Surprisingly shipments in January to the sterling area, which 
would have been expected to suffer most sharply from the 
closing of the Suez Canal, fell-by no more than the general 
seven per cent average. Shipments to the dollar area were 
14 per cent below the fourth quarter’s average, owing partly 
to the usual seasonal fall in shipments to Canada, and ship- 
ments to the OEEC area were only four per cent lower. 

Imports in January amounted to a record £376.5 million 
cif ; arrivals from the sterling area, which fell sharply in the 
previous two months, were particularly high. The average 
value of imports between November and January was just 
two per cent higher than the average for the first ten months 
of 1956, and that was more than accounted for by the 
increase in cif prices ; apart from the fall in oil supplies the 
volume of imports was little changed. Last month the drop 
in import prices of food was more than offset by higher 
prices of petroleum and wool, and the average cost of im- 
ports rose by one point to 110 (1954= 100). Among exports, 
prices of engineering products fell by one point to 109, but 
refined petroleum, sugar and textiles were dearer, so that 
the average price of exports also rose by one point to 109. 
Arrivals of crude oil in January were much lower than in 
the previous month, but total imports of oil products 
increased ; imports of fuel oil, at 73.6 million gallons, were 
more than twice as high as in December and higher even 
than in January, 1956. 


Paying for Promises 


T could cost the country 4 million tons of coal a year to 
| end the attendance condition for payment of the extra 
“bonus shift” in British mining ; this was one National 
Coal Board estimate during negotiations with the National 
Union of Mineworkers last year, though the union 
argued that the loss might be no more than about a 
million tons a year. The NCB and the NUM had agreed 
in December to postpone a further review of the issue until 
June next: last week, somewhat unexpectedly, the board 
announced that it would waive the attendance condition at 
the beginning of June if the union would co-operate in 
persuading a delegate conference to accept Hungarian 
miners in the pits, and to begin a campaign for improved 
attendance, fewer strikes and improved output. There is 
no reason to doubt that an NUM conference will be pre- 
pared to make such promises ; but no reason on the basis 
of past experience to believe that the miners in the coal- 
fields need keep them. The Coal Board’s offer, in any case, 
is conditional upon promises, not performance: its only 
further stipulation is that if “ any deterioration should occur 
in any coalfield,” the miners’ union should continue its 
campaign for better performance. 

In spite of rather higher output in recent weeks, “ volun- 
tary absenteeism” in the industry is at present bad and 
getting worse. The attendance conditions, by which a miner 
who works five shifts in a week is paid for six, but thus 
loses two days’ pay if he works only four days a week, was 
part of the 1947 agreement that promised miners a five-day 
week: it was intended to improve attendance among men 
working only three or four days a week, to offset the loss of 
output from those formerly working six. In practice, exten- 
sions of hours agreements, modifying the five-day week 
“ while the emergency lasted,” were introduced late in 1947 
and are still in force: miners are still asked to work on 
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Saturday: and Saturday shifts are in fact worked in some 
700 of the board’s 880 mines, producing perhaps 12 


million tons of coal a year. Many other industries enjoy 
a five-day week: in few are there comparable conditions 
linking so much of a week’s pay to regular attendance: but 
in few can absenteeism be equally important. It may be that 
the Coal Board had anyway given up hope of enforcing the 
attendance condition or any alternative formula beyond 
June. If so, it remains to be seen whether they were wise 
to attach such transparently weak conditions to their 
gesture of concession. 


Car Output on the Turn? 


PART from Jaguar and Ford, which have particular 
problems of their own to contend with at the present 
time, the motor industry as a whole has been going through 
a slightly less trying time in the last few weeks. Last month, 
both car and commercial vehicle output, though slightly 
better than in December, were still running at only three- 
fifths of the rate attained in January last year. But since 
then the pulse of cars sales has shown a bit more life and 
the amount of short time working has receded. This 
experience is by no means shared by all firms. The home 
market, thanks primarily it seems to the reduction in the 
size of hire purchase deposit, has been responsible for the 
improvement enjoyed by some plants ; others have increased 
exports. Sales of the smaller commercial vehicle are still 
gloomily in the doldrums, though, and a number of the car 
servicing plants, which are normally employed recondition- 
ing spare parts, have had much idle time on their hands 
since petrol rationing started. 

Vauxhall would appear to have the best story to tell at 
the moment. Since it put the new Victor car and the new 
range of Bedford trucks into production, it has taken back 
two-thirds of the 1,900 men it had to lay off in August and 
January (rather more than a tenth of its total factory payroll 
then) and it still has several hundred vacancies to fill. 
Neither BMC nor Standard, which both dispensed with 
about a tenth of their labour force last summer, have been 
able to do that yet. But Standard is now working a full 
five-day week, except in one section employing about 250 
people, and it has taken some labour back on the tractor 
plant, which is now producing at the rate of 250 a day, 
against the envisaged capacity of 300. Austin is also work- 
ing a full week—except on commercial vehicles and in some 
smaller departments ; it is now negotiating with the unions 
for an additional shift. The Nuffield factories, however, are 
still working four or five days a week, with three or four day 
working on commercial vehicles, but again at one plant— 
Cowley—overtime is being worked. 

Both Rootes and Ford have been dismissing more men 
in order to lift themselves out of three-day working. The 
Rootes factories have now laid off about a thousand since 
September, when the total labour force was 13,000 ; the 
remainder, with the help of some good overseas sales, are 
now mostly on a four-day week. At the Ford plants, about 
a twelfth of the total payroll of 36,000 have left since petrol 
rationing started, a thousand of them going of their own 
accord. The remainder are now back on a full week. And 
now that the Ministry of Labour has entered the arena the 


threatened strike of AEU members at the Briggs plant may 
not take place. 
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Building Society Progress 


HE distinctive achievement of the Abbey National 
Building Society is not that in a difficult year it has 
built up its total assets from £237.4 million to £258.2 
million. Nor that the society has succeeded in increasing 
its reserves and in maintaining a high liquidity ratio (of 
13.9 per cent allowing for investment depreciation). The 
table that summarises the progress of the Abbey National 
and the Co-operative Permanent shows also the kind of 
progress that good and big societies were able to make. The 
distinctive feature of the Abbey National’s accounts is that 
despite higher withdrawals and a diminished flow of invest- 
ment money, it has been possible to increase by about {1 
million the amount of mortgage lending done. Money has, 
however, remained on ration throughout the year. Much 
more, perhaps twice as much, could have been lent on 
acceptable security if investors had supplied it. That 
reason, together with the much improved interest rates that 
competitive forms of saving now command, explains why 
the building societies will be inno hurry to move interest 
charges down. They are at last enjoying a much improved 
flow of investments, and in the Abbey National old 
borrowers only start paying 6 per cent on their mortgages 
next month. 
Building society accounts this year -will be studied for 
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the sake of the additional information that the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies now requires to be given—the stake of 
the investors for over £5,000—the borrowings of mortgage 
borrowers for over £25,000 with more than one mortgage 
and the properties associations in which a receiver or 
manager has been appointed. Naturally neither the Abbey 











a Abbey -oper 
Investments and Deposits | Races a 
| 
({ million) | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956 
| 
Investments received..... | 51-3 49-4 31-7 35°7 
Investments repaid ..... 28-0 29-9 14-7 17-6 
Advances on mortgage ... | 39-3 40°3 29-9 21-5 
Liquid Assets :— | 
At book value......... | 37-3 37°2 14-2 20-9 
At market value....... 36-2 35°8 13-4 aa 
Liquidity ratio* (percent) | 15-3 | 13-9 10-9 13-9 
cea Meee 93 | 9-9 4-0 4-3 
Reserve ratiot (per cent) . 3:94 3:84 3°23 2-99 
TOR AMIS os cig. Siviwns | 237-4 | 258-2 | 123-7 | 143-7 














* Ratio of liquid assets at market value to total assets less 
depreciation of investments. { Ratio of reserves to total assets 


National nor the Co-operative has ghosts in those cup- 
boards, though it happens, perhaps because the Co-opera- 
tive, bravely and properly, baled out the Exeter Benefit 
Society, that the Abbey National comes out the cleaner of 
the two. The Abbey National has no shareholders with 





. Accountants’ 


“the Manchester school ” (as it was later 





T was a darkly clad meeting. Once 
I someone referred to paragraph 14 of 
the scheme to integrate the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants with the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants and 
the sudden flutter of white memoranda 
was like a flight of seagulls rising from 
a blue-grey sea. As sober in tone as in 
dress, the meeting of chartered accoun- 
tants at the Royal Festival Hall to 
discuss the integration scheme lasted two 
and a half hours before the vote. 

A few dozed off in the warm comfort 
of the hall ; some left before the vote was 
taken ; and more, those perhaps with a 
quick eye for estimating a majority, 
having voted, did not wait for the result. 
It was a straw vote. The crucial one is 
the postal poll, in which for acceptance 
the scheme requires a_ two-thirds 
majority of the members of the institute 
voting. But the Festival Hall vote must 
have encouraged those who have piloted 
the scheme over the last two years. Of 
those voting, 1,097 were in favour of 
integration and 278 against. The split 
was thus almost exactly 80 per cent to 
20 per cent. Accountants from London 
and its suburbs must have predominated 
in the audience, and their attitude about 
the scheme may be different from that 
of chartered accountants in the 
provinces ; but this majority was suffi- 
ciently big to suggest that on the postal 
poll the scheme will probably be 


Counterpoint 


approved, though perhaps only just so. 

Opposition to the scheme was ex- 
pressed largely in the broad vowels of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. It was not 
easy for these speakers to put into words 
an almost emotional conservatism, nor 
did the obvious sincerity of their pro- 
testations prevent the counter-charge of 
“self interest” being levelled against 
them. They*hammered at the point that 
the council had not been unanimous in 
recommending the integration scheme 
and had failed to make this clear in the 
memorandum ; then a member of the 
council revealed that the number of 
opponents to the scheme was not .more 
than five out of a council of 45 and that 
this opposition came mainly from those 
who believed that the scheme did not go 
far enough and not that it went too far. 

The council, said some objectors, had 
taken two years over the scheme; 
without prior consultation members had 
been given only two months to consider 
it; that was not enough time. The 
scheme broke faith with clerks who had 
taken up articles in the belief that they 
were to become members of the institute 
in its present form; they should have 
been consulted and even given a vote. 
The proposals did nothing to “close” 
the profession. So the arguments went 
on, often coming back to the society’s 
“bye law ” candidates and to the possi- 
bility of “dilution.” One member of 


dubbed) said: “an increase in quantity 
will not necessarily mean an increase in 
quality.” Another from London, whose 
prosiness earned the only slow handclap 
of the meeting, spoke of “ socially inade- 
quate training.” The dissenters were 
the more vocal ; their first speeches were 
received with rounds of applause. But 
those sitting on the concert stage 
remained outwardly unperturbed and by 
the end of the meeting voices supporting 
their proposals were dominant. 

Much of the opposition’s thunder had 
been stolen by a prepared statement by 
Mr W. H. Lawson, the vice-president of 
the institute and “the chief architect of 
the scheme.” It answered the arguments 
which had already been raised at the 
district meetings. This statement and 
a lengthy summary of the other speeches 
will be sent out to all chartered accoun- 
tants before they vote. Mr Lawson 
spoke of the scheme as “a major step 
towards the unification of the accoun- 
tancy profession” by bringing into one 
body many of those trained in a pro- 
fessional office and he revealed that tie 
institute had received a letter from the 
Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants suggesting that representa- 
tives should be appointed “to discuss 
possible further steps in the integration 
of the profession.” His constant theme 
was that there would be no lowering of 
standards and at the end of the meeting 
he summed up the matter bluntly: “ [t 
is this scheme or no other.” 
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How we try to be 
singularly plural 


A STATEMENT 
OF COMPANY POLICY 
BY THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF THE REED PAPER GROUP 


“ One of the most important problems facing industry today 
is that of reconciling the size of the large business with the 
initiative which is traditionally the hallmark of the small 
one. Once upon a time, it was said of us that we were ‘a 
nation of shopkeepers ’. But inevitably, of course, the more 
successful and progressive of the smaller businesses had to 
grow — both of themselves and by absorbing, taking over 
or amalgamating with others. The result has been to create a 
problem of size — of largeness for those concerns which 
have grown and grown and of smallness for those which 
have remained static. 


“In the case of the Group (with which IT personally am 
concerned) containing 19 sepirate producing and selling” 
companies, the salient issue, I think, is one of how success- 
fully to combine individual initiative with corporate 
strength. On the one hand, we have to make the resources of 
our largeness an asset — yet fight shy of red tape and 
‘remote control from the top’. On the other, we must see 
that the individual companies, while retaining their tradi- 
tional enterprise and initiative, are not hampered from 
development through lack of capital and technical resources. 


“ The key to the problem, as I see it, lies with people. If the 
Group management is functioning efficiently — by keeping 
its eye on overall objectives and ensuring the recruitment, 
training and development of key personnel imbued with the 
right spirit of initiative and personal responsibility — the 
people who make up the Group will reflect this spirit by 
functioning efficiently at all levels. And I need hardly add, 
these good internal relations will also make for better 
external service. 





ALBERT EF. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) - 


























“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. - THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. - E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. - CROPPER & CO. LTD. - CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. Jn association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “ Kleenex”, “ Kotex” and “ Delsey” (Regd. T.M.’s). 


THE REED PAPER GROUP Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 












































“‘ Our solution then, within the Reed Paper Group, is the 
maximum of decentralisation — with the Group manage- 
ment retaining only those functions which are vital for 
co-ordination and concentration of resources. The Reed 
Paper Group is an integrated, efficient whole . . . yet it is also 
19 separate major companies concerned with every aspect of 
paper making and converting. Each of them, while having 
access to Group resources, retains its individuality and 
independence, and understand the character and aims of the 
Group so well that it can think and act for itself. To our 
customers and shareholders, we feel we may confidently say 
‘ YOU profit from the initiative of each Company backed by 
the resources of the Group’.” 


























































* EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP 





* PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. - MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a Turbo-prop aero engine type tested at 3,000 e.h.p., with 
even greater power being developed. It combines low weight, low fuel 
consumption and ease of maintenance. Napier have installed Elands in a 
Convair 340 airliner and the conversion has shown a handsome all-round 
efficiency increase. Similar conversions of other operational piston-engined 
airliners are being investigated. Elands will also power the Fairey 
Rotodyne 40-seater helicopter. 
The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A ; / E P Partners in progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON : W.3. 
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over £5,000 and only £4 million of deposits from 236 such 
investors. The Co-operative has 156 such share investors 
for a total of £3.5 million and 324 depositors of over 
£5,000 each for a total of £9.9 million. Most of these 
investors, naturally enough in a society with roots in the 
co-operative movement, are industrial provident societies. 
The Abbey National shows mortgages outstanding for {1.1 
million from the large borrowers and the Co-operative 
shows £1.7 million. The Abbey National’s receiverships 
cover mortgage debts of under £20,000 and the Co-opera- 
tive’s receiverships cover £77,000. All these figures are but 
a small proportion of the total assets of the two societies. 


Local Loans Rate Cut 


ATES of interest on new loans from the Public Works 

Loans Fund to the local authorities have been reduced. 
For less than five years, the rate remains at 5} per cent, 
which has been in force since June 23rd last year. Longer 
loans of from 5 to 15 years and those over 15 years are 
reduced from 5} per cent (the rate established on October 
2oth) to 53 per cent. Local authorities will still have to 
test their ability to raise the money in the market before 
approaching the PWLB. 

The “market” comprehends both the mortgage market 
and the Stock Exchange. Conditions in the mortgage market 
have recently eased. Just before the change in PWLB rates 
mortgages for 10 years were being fixed at 53 per cent and 
for 20 years at §g per cent. Last October the rate for 10 
year mortgages was over 6 per cent and for 20 year money 
5: per cent. Stock Exchange yields show a similar move- 
ment. Early last October the London County Council issue 
was made at a gross redemption yield of £5 Ios. 9d. per 
cent. This week Edinburgh’s issue of £§ million 5 per cent 
stock (with a life of 18 to 20 years) is made at £98 I0s. to 
offer a gross redemption yield of £5 2s. §d. per cent. The 
Treasury would argue that the reduction in PWLB rates 
follows the fall in market rates, and it insists that its action is 
“in no sense a sign of any relaxation of the credit policy.” 


Hard as a Diamond 


wo years ago the diamond world was stirred by the 

claim that “ man-made ” diamonds had been produced 
by the General Electric Company of the United States. The 
claim was true ; they were made by subjecting a carbon 
compound to intense pressure and heat. But competition 
with gem or industrial diamonds was not immediately 
threatened: the product was tiny and irregular in shape. 
The company hoped eventually to produce larger sizes of 
a shape and at a price that could compete with natural 
industrial stones. Since then development has continued, 
but commercial production has not yet begun. General 
Electric has now announced that its research had led to the 
production of a new substance, which it calls “ borazon.” 
This it claims may be “ of equal, probably greater ” impor- 
tance to industry than man-made diamonds. “ Borazon” 
is a compound of boron and nitrogen, made under pressures 
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of 1 million lb per square inch, and temperatures of 3,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is said to be as hard as diamond, 
and to withstand a much greater heat. 

General Electric thinks that “ borazon” can be used 
wherever industrial diamonds are used as an abrasive. Its 
superior heat resistance would make possible better methods 
of mounting stones in industrial tools and might allow 
bits and wheels to be run at higher speeds, performing their 
cutting and polishing jobs more efficiently. The company 
has not yet decided when to start pilot production, but it 
hopes that “ borazon” can be produced at a competitive 
price, The material as now known seems nearest to crusning 
boart, widely used as an abrasive and now selling for 18s. 3d. 
a carat. The market for industrial diamonds is large ; sales 
by the Central Selling Organisation last year, including 
deliveries to the United States strategic stock, were worth 
£24 million. The United States would like to be indepen- 
dent of outside supplies of this essential material, and 
General Electric would not be truly American if it did not 
relish the chance of a crack at the diamond monopoly. 


Suez and the Baltic 


HE possibility that the Suez Canal may be open for 
T 10,000-tonners within a matter of weeks is beginning 
to have its effect on tramp freight rates for prompt tonnage. 
Although fixtures are still being made with alternative rates 
for transit through the Canal or deviation round the Cape 
of Good Hope, there is a hesitant tone in the market, and 


Yates are tending to fall. The Chamber of Shipping voyage 


index for January was 173.7, compared with the December 
peak of 189.4, and a decline in rates for coal and grain were 
responsible for most of this fall. There were advances in 
rates for several other commodities, including sugar, ore 
and esparto grass. 

The gradual return of British ships from requisition has 
helped the supply of tonnage; the favourable weather in 
Europe has helped to reduce the demand for grain and 
prevented too heavy inroads into stocks of coal. If voyage 
chartering has been fairly inactive in recent weeks, with 
rates for prompt tonnage weakening to some extent, there 
has been no lack of interest in consecutive voyage chartering 
and long-term contracting, mainly for Transatlantic coal, 
not only for the rest of this year but also for several years 
ahead, and these rates have held up well. Some ships have 
been fixed at 78s. per ton for consecutive voyages in 1958, 
only about 20s. below the current spot rate ; and one large 
ship which will not be delivered from the shipyard until 
1960 has been chartered for eight or nine years at about 
34s. 6d. per ton. 


Five Pounds Coloured 


HE Bank of England on Thursday issued its new five 
pound notes—slightly larger than one pound notes, 
of the same quality paper and colour printed. The 
announcement of the new issue last summer was widely 
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welcomed in trade and industry. The rise in incomes since 
the war has greatly increased the use of the “ fiver ”—its 
circulation has risen from 7% per cent of the total note 
circulation in 1939 to about 133 per cent—but the unwieldly 
size of the note has deterred wage departments from putting 
it into pay packets. The Coal Board, however, and some 
high-wage industrial firms do do so. Furthermore, the big 
fiver has never quite lost its traditional association with the 
plutocrat, or its wartime aura of suspicion and “ spivvery.” 
On all counts the new issue fits the bill. Meanwhile, the 
old issue remains legal tender. 

The Bank of England has promised also an entirely new 
series of notes—{5, £1 and 1os.—bearing the Queen’s 
portrait. That is an innovation for the Bank ; the portrait 
of George V did appear on notes issued between 1914 and 
1928, but these were Treasury notes. The first of the new 
notes is likely to be the £1 note ; but it is not expected to 
be ready for several yzars. 


Butter Gains on Margarine 


UTTER in Britain has long cost less than in almost any 
B other country, and it is now cheaper than at any time 
since rationing ended in May, 1954. Britain is the only 
large open market for butter ; it takes the bulk of the 
exportable production of New Zealand, Australia, Den- 
mark and Argentina, and is the residual market for other 
producers. Supplies have increased, prices have fallen and 
consumption has responded. The Commonwealth Economic 
Committee estimates that consumption per head last year 
rose by 0.6 lb to 15.2 Ib, an increase that matched the fall 
of six per cent in the average price. Butter’s gain was not 
wholly at the expense of margarine, consumption of which 
fell by 0.5 Ib to 17.4 lb per head. In recent months the fall 
in butter prices has gathered pace ; finest New Zealand 
butter is now 252s. a cwt ex-store ; about 70s. lower than in 
September and nearly 120s. lower than a year ago. 

In the multiple groceries butter now costs as little as 
2s. 6d. a lb. Most butter at that price is a blend of several 
kinds—Australian, Argentine, domestic, and possibly Dutch, 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


Number 2— February 1957 


This new quarterly bulletin deals with the demand for 
consumer goods in the home market. It includes short 
and long-term forecasts of sales by different outlets and 
merchandise groups, regional surveys and reports on 
special investigations. 

Among the special subjects in the second issue are: 
the growth of mail order business ; the women’s clothing 
trade; motivation research. 
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Finnish or Swedish too. Blends may lack the distinctive 
flavour of “ straight ” butters, but all must have a minimum 
butter fat content of 84 per cent. At this price butter is 
only 3d. a lb dearer than the top grades of margarine, most 
of which contain 10 per cent of butter. Butter is certainly 
gaining further ground this year, though reliable estimates 
of consumption are not yet available. Faced with increased 
competition, will the margarine manufacturers cut their 
prices ? Some of the smaller manufacturers are already 
feeling the pinch ; the policy of the big manufacturers may 
well be influenced by their view of how long butter wil! 
continue to be available at 2s. 6d. a lb. 


Trustee Banks Problem 


HEN the Chancellor allowed the first £15 of savings 
bank interest to be exempt from income tax, he 
excluded the special investment departments of the Trustee 
Savings Banks drawing a distinction, on paper at least, 
between the department that hands all its money to the 
Treasury and pays a fixed 2} per cent only to depositors, 
and the department that uses the incentive of higher interest 
rates. The reaction has not been to stimulate deposits in the 
ordinary departments. Deposits in the ordinary depart- 
ments shrank last year, while those in the special investment 
departments continued to grow. The special investment 
‘departments were doing well on local authority loans and 
mortgages at rates of interest up to 6 per cent and their 
payments to depositors were rising ; some of them now pay 
up to 4 per cent. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 





Years ended November 20th 





(£ million) 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Deposits :— 
Ordinary Department .. | 824-9 | 827-1 | 827-3 | 811-6 
Special Investment .... | 143-7 | 192-6 | 226-2 | 282-8 
Govt. Stock held for de- } 
positors (nominal j 
os eee re 109-6 | 114-3 | 124-6 34-6 
BCS DORNER = di cise 29-0 


1 
1,078-2 (1,133-9 1,178-1 {1,2 
| 





In the ordinary departments, however, the banks are 
undoubtedly feeling the squeeze of rising costs despite the 
mutual arrangement whereby the established banks help out 
their weaker or younger colleagues. The government takes 
all the deposit money, allows the banks £2 17s. 6d. per 
cent, out of which they pay depositors £2 10s., and have 
7s. 6d. per £100 for their own expenses. They will soon 
be telling the Treasury that that is not enough. In the last 
year ended November 2oth they balanced as a whole with 
a margin of a little over £60,000. This year there may 
be a deficit of about £70,000. They will ask for at least 
another sixpence and probably another shilling. A shilling 
more would leave a margin of perhaps £200,000 and cover 
rising costs to some time ahead. And the Treasury, that 
borrows cheaply from the trustee banks, seems to have no 
good reason for refusal. Yet if there is no inquiry and no 
squeeze on working margins whence is the drive for effi- 
ciency to come ? 
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P oh oil companies were particularly heavy: they booked half 
Tankers in the Sixties the 142 new tankers ean pao i ry tons. 
Most of the world’s building yards are now fully booked, 
at their present construction capacity, until 1963, though 
Japan and the United States are still able to offer deliveries 
jie latest half-yearly report on the world tanker fleet in 1961 and some British yards are reserving berths from 
Fa ane Se ena ra me deg tht Yr fo cpa, Befor th hd 196, hw 
P eats , 
seathnt anllsshins Gait thn tans in enmaiae al vents. Sina ever, about 24} million tons of tankers in the present order 
330 vessels and just over 12 million tons deadweight 























were added to the builders’ order books, a much higher heir esinnenelinaretione tbaoeests hitmen 

figure than the 7 million tons booked in each of the two Sieiieiias Percentage of total 

previous six months. Allowing for the half year’s new Senaenn rey 

launchings of about 66 tankers totalling 14 million tons— a re ee ee “(%) 

which was somewhat less than usual—this brought the total service | order |service| order | Total 

of confirmed contracts in hand to 960 tankers of almost 

30 million tons, or roughly two-thirds of the tonnage then 50000 po Bate _, a os ** oe 50-0 

afloat and about 85 per cent of the carrying capacity, taking 45,000 to 49,999 ,, 7} 116 0-7] 17-8] 7-5] 48-6 

, . 35,000 to 44,999), 23 | 188 2-0} 24-4| 10-8] 42-2 

into account the higher speeds of the new vessels. 25,000 to 34,999 ” 291 | 284 | 18-8} 29-0] 23-0] 38-0 
The most significant development of the six months 2,000 to 24,999 ,, | 2,540] 338 | 78°3| 21-0] 55-3} 33-8 

was the sudden rush of ordering for vessels beyond the 2,862 | 960 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 36-8 

38,000 to 42,000 dwt range, which is the size of tanker that 











can just about pass through the Suez Canal fully loaded. 
A quarter of the new tonnage booked was for tankers of 
45,000 tons or more in size, including three of more than 
100,000 tons and 26 of between 50,000 and 65,000 tons. 
Again the Greeks led the way, but orders from the major 


book are due to be delivered, and tramp tanker freights by 
then may well be sharply reflecting this large onrush of new 
launchings, since only just over 6 million tons of the present 
fleet will be more than 20 years old. 





British Exports in 1956 nse 
(fob) £ mn. (1954—100) 
- or 2,905 1074 
i ge recorded value of British exports The greatest gains, moreover, were made Se 3,172 1134 
rose by 9 per cent last year to a in non-sterling markets. Exports and Exports and Re-exports by Regions 
record £3,172 million. The true increase re-exports to the dollar area rose by £125 (£ million) 1955 1956 
over 1955 was better still. The 1956 million to a record £542 million, and SeerAG OPER. . 2 ccccccces 1,451 1,469 
figures were swollen by the repayment exports to OEEC countries rose by £92 Non-sterling .......+.++ 1,573 1,849 
of £224 million worth of silver bullion million to £909 million. Shipments to Pape 47542 
to the United States (a capital item), and __ sterling markets were only a little higher OEEC aren ............. 817 909 
the 1955 figures were swollen by the than in 1955, owing partly to import Rest of World.... ...... 339-398 
overspill from the dock strike of October, restrictions, but also because Britain lost Export Gains and Losses in 1956 
1954. Allowing for those distortions, the some ground to its competitors. But Change 
real increase in value in 1956 was 10 per though British exports grew at a slightly (£ million) 1956 on 1955 
cent, and the increase in volume was faster rate than in 1955, that did no more Non-electric machinery.. 504 +44 
6 per cent. Engineering products again than diminish the rate of decline in a ee seeeee i 13 
played the largest part in the advance. Britain’s share of world exports ironand Steel.scssscs 17317 
Ships and boats ......... 94 +40 
Non-ferrous metals...... 103 +29 
Markets for Leading Exports Refined petroleum ...... 99 +22 
PIO iio iv biccngnwuKes 72 +32 
NON-ELECTRIC MACHINERY ELECTRIC MACHINERY Commercial vehicles..... 91 + 6 
(£ million) 195 1956 (£ million) 1955 1956 Wool textiles incl. tops... 127 + 3 
INE ey ed7Gee res ences 32-3 45-3 PUTER hitictscacawesces 21-0 21-2 Railway vehicles ........ 45 + 5 
|, Ee 48-4 44-0 WME Sadiateaeecidseesecac 16-3 21-2 a, ee 113 —9 
SOU AMICE. . 05 ccccccs 33-1 31-9 ee 18-0 16°6 Cotton textiles ......... 89 —9 
OO CCE POE 20-4 25-0 GR wih cdawdcadedaeetes 8-3 12-8 Other textiles .......... 117 — 8 
GI bg vieneeinweveue 18-5 22-2 dose LEER CE 12-3 10-5 iii 
Netherlands............ 19-4 20-4 United States............. 5-3 9-2 Britain’s Best Customers 
United States........... 14-6 17-9 DRGRNGPIENES ...55:0.0 cccicenes 6-8 8-3 (£ million) 1955 1956 
Ls sensecraccesce 15-2 15-2 GUID, nctniwsdsntenseccs 6-6 7-1 Australia. .........0000 284 240 
United States... cc ccccce 183 221* 
CHEMICALS CARS AND CHASSIS Canada ...........eeeee 141 178 
(£ million) 1955 1956 (Thousand Units) 1955 = 1956 India .....sseeeeeeeeees 130 168 
WE bdaoseenensidiues 16-5 18-3 iths ctousenaieen 99-1 54-2 South Africa............ 167 154 
re 19-5 17-6. United States............. 19-5 35-3 New Zealand........... 139 127 
South Africa............ 11-6 4-8 New Zealand............. 37-6 =©29-5 Netherlands............ 106 119 
Netherlands............ 7-8 8-9 South Africa.............. 27-9 =: 22-2 Sweden... .....eeseeeees 95 106 
United States........... 7-6 86 ne 14-1 19-5 West Germany ......... 77 92 
| Pe ae 7-8 8-3 OO a 19-3 18-0 France. .....cseceeseees 72 89 
New Zealand........... 7-9 7-3 eer 14-9 7-4 Denmark ........-.++++ 74 82 
GO iain ke hamiene 6-6 7-7 PORCINE So ecscciccicce 12-7 10-5 * Excludes £22} million worth of silver bullion. 





Central Bank for Ghana 


HE first legislative steps have been taken to create a 
1% central bank for the new dominion of Ghana. The 
Bank of Ghana will take over the currency issuing functions 
of the West African Currency Board, though the board’s 
currency will remain legal tender and be in general use 
until the bank issues its own notes and coins, expressed 
in terms of the Ghana pound. That pound will be at parity 
with sterling and the Bank of Ghana is required by its 
statutes to issue and redeem its notes and coin against 
sterling. The new currency will at first be fully backed, 
mostly by sterling assets, but there is provision for a limited 
fiduciary issue. 

This new central bank will have more than currency issue 
functions. It is to become the main, and ultimately the 
sole, banker of the government, and will have power to 
make limited temporary advances to the government to 
smooth over the seasonal fluctuations in revenue which are 
particularly marked in a country as dependent as the Gold 
Coast on a single crop—cocoa. The Bank of Ghana may 
also become banker to other banks. It will not compete 
for commercial business. The bill setting up this institu- 
tion assumes a high degree of banking and money market 
development in that it gives the Bank of Ghana power to 
require other banks operating in the country to maintain 
at all times a minimum holding of liquid assets expressed 
as a proportion of the commercial banks’ deposit liabilities. 
The present Bank of the Gold Coast, which has hitherto 
_been one of the government’s bankers, is to be reorganised 
as a commercial bank under the name of the Ghana Com- 
mercial Bank. In the preparation of the central banking 
organisation for the new dominion the Bank of England 
through one of its advisers, Mr J. B. Loynes, has played 
its customary role of good friend and counsellor. Its assis- 
tance is to be detected not only in the technical, administra- 
tive arrangements of the new central bank, but in wider 
policy issues which should ensure that Ghana remains a 
member of the sterling family. 


Management Neuroses 


HE comfortable idea that in business merit alone takes 
iz. a man to the top and merit alone keeps him there has 
long been challenged by psychologists who deny that the 
rise and survival in office of managerial talent is determined 
by a set of Marshallian economic laws comparable to those 
applied to the prosperity or bankruptcy of the Victorian 
entrepreneur. On the contrary, their clinical experience 
with company directors and departmental managers prone 
on their consulting room couches suggests to them that far 
too many of those who do reach the top linger there in a 
state of deepening neurosis long after they have ceased to 
be equal to what is (the doctors are good enough to admit) 
a very exacting job. “ Among those in senior positions,” 
declares Dr Alexander Kennedy in a survey recently 
reprinted in The Lancet, “ the tendency to hold on to power 
as such is apt to increase as real capacity diminishes.” This 
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it is not too hard to do; for, as he points out, it takes 
“many times” as much energy and effort to get a new 
idea adopted than passively to block it, so that the advantage 
in the battle lies wholly with the defence. 

The symptoms of declining power to direct a great com- 
pany’s destinies, as listed by Dr Kennedy, will be readily 
identifiable in everyday terms by the rising generation of 
ambitious young executives: bad temper and continual 
grumbling among their seniors, with longer hours worked 
but less done ; repeated consultation with medical specialists 
and self medication “ often accompanied by an interest in 
life assurance and financial security”; feelings of persecu- 
tion by colleagues ; even “an increase in alcoholic intake 
and verbal output.” The problem (which is investigated in 
another context on page 622) is however to get rid of them, 
and Dr Kennedy’s remedies will be eagerly examined. 
These however are not new: earlier retirement and side- 
tracking to smaller jobs with more high-sounding titles. 
Dr Kennedy faces the fact that one difficulty is the tender- 
ness of directors or top managers to colleagues who, show- 
ing all or some of the fatal symptoms, ought to be got rid 
of ; for they realise that it probably only requires a new 
round of purchase tax changes or some similar emergency 
to put their departments in such a state that they would 
be the next on the casualty list. Despite this Dr Kennedy 
declares that business life will, and ought to, get steadily 
tougher, for which, by better methods of selection, he 
proposes to develop a stronger strain of top executives. 
Unfortunately, he has nothing to say about the supply which 
may be forthcoming in the reasonably near future against 
the number of vacancies that undoubtedly exist. 


Glasspol Grows Up 


LASS-REINFORCED plastics have developed rapidly in the 
i. last few years. This new structural material, which is 
frequently called “ glasspol,” is not the only kind of re- 
inforced plastic, but the great strength and low weight of 
glass fibres, coupled with glasspol’s relative cheapness and 
ease of manufacture, gives it a good competitive edge in a 
variety of uses from boats and buses to miners’ helmets and 
translucent roof panelling. According to a paper read to 
the Royal Society of Arts last week by Mr A. Hudson Davies, 
managing director of Fibreglass, more than 1,500 tons of 
glass fibre products were used for reinforcement last year, 
against about 200 tons in 1953. With increasing output, too, 
costs have been cut: since 19§0 the price of the cheapest 
glass fibre reinforcement has fallen from 15s. a pound to less 
than 4s. a pound, 

This is still relatively small-scale production, and Mr 
Hudson Davies states that development of resin-glass 
laminates has a long way to go. New resin compounds are 
continually being evolved, and when the industry has more 
systematic information about the properties of different 
resin-glass laminates and their methods of manufacture, and 
with quicker moulding times, glasspol, he claims, could 
become a major structural material. Knowledge about the 
use of glasspol has perhaps gone furthest in its applications 
for aircraft, where glasspol was first used in the last war to 
make electrically transparent windows for radar domes. 
The aircraft industry and other military uses now take about 
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We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone. 


We thread power through the worried earth of 

Cities, steeple-high across the fields, 

in channels sunk in the ooze of river beds. 
We bring together copper and paper and lead and 
oil and metal tape and jute and steel wire and 
rubber and cambric and polyvinyl chloride 
and polyethylene and polytetrafluoroethylene 
and nylon and brains. 

Here is a cable to cross a wilderness, 

A meal for termites once. Not now. 

It’s poisoned. 
We who make cable must be chemists, physicists, 
geologists, metallurgists, electrical engineers, 
mechanical engineers, civil engineers, 
mathematicians, as well as toxicologists. 

Here is a cable for a jet plane not yet 

built. Melt it if you can. 


We who make cable work with Nature and 
only change it when we must. We had to 
change the arrangement of the molecules in 
polyethylene, otherwise it would liquefy at 100°C. 
This is not a cable at all. 


It’s a cord for deaf-aid. Tiny, isn’t it? 


We who make cable must think on many lines. 
And we must work for the World. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 


Parent company of the BICC Group— 

, the World’s largest organization (comprising 
40 companies) with complete facilities for 
research, manufacture and contracting in 


the transmission and distribution of 
electrical energy for power and communication, 





Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 


International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 Museum 1600 


think for the World on many lines 
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Kweheli is a peace loving man. His tribe no longer goes to war—in 
the ways his forefathers knew. Yet, throughout his life, regularly year 
A n A r m y ro uted by year (and sometimes several times a year) Kweheli has had to fight 
—and just as regularly lose—a battle which has threatened his very 
livelihood. Today, that battle has been won. For Kweheli. By Shell. 


In the sun-soaked lands of the Rhodesias, maize is a staple food. 
It is also a favourite target of the voracious army worm—caterpillar 
of the moth Laphygma exempta. The army worm, so called because 
of its vast numbers, appears suddenly, unexpectedly and devastat- 
“ingly. It comes like a thief in the night and in a few short hours 
can destroy every young and promising plant in its path. . . pasture, 
forage grass or cereal. For generations, when the army worm struck, 
hunger came close. 


Today, however, the army worm has been routed—and the 
livelihood of millions of Kwehelis protected. Tests have con- 
clusively proved that even when followed by continuous and 
heavy rain, a complete kill of the army worm can be obtained by 
a dilution of endrin 19.5% emulsifiable concentrate applied by 
knapsack sprayer. 


Endrin, developed by Shell, is the most effective 
insecticide ever used against this voracious pest. It is 
also a most persistent method of control, economical 
and easy to apply. 








FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


VA ANG) 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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30 per cent of the present glasspol market, and corrugated 
iranslucent roof panelling takes another 30 per cent. Boats, 
from dinghies to motor cruisers, take perhaps a tenth, and 
commercial vehicles and buses another 12 per cent. Mr 
Hudson Davies estimates that about 3,000 lorries and 2,500 
buses now on the road are fitted with some resin-glass 
panelling. 


Small Windfall from Australia 


XPORTERS to Australia have had a small windfall this 
week. Following the relaxation of import restrictions 
by £A30 million on January Ist the Commonwealth 
government has announced an increase in quotas for many 
goods needed by industry. The increases apply only to 
the current licensing quarter ending on March 31st, and 
their value is roughly estimated at a few million pounds. 
The action has been taken, it is stated, to raise stocks and 
minimise possible shortages before the licensing period is 
extended to four months on April 1st. Increases of 100 per 
cent on current quotas are being made for certain chemicals 
and dyes, paints and colours, metal powders, pipes and 
tubes, ball and roller bearings, unbleached cotton piece 
goods, and parts for air-operated equipment and com- 
pressors and certain textile machinery. Items increased 
by 50 per cent include agricultural machinery, and parts 
for motor vehicles, earth-moving equipment, boot and shoe 
machinery, printing and paper-making machinery and 
refrigeration equipment. 


The Transferable Lira 


HE Italian Government has this week announced the 

setting up of a freely transferable lira area. It will 
at first consist of all countries associated with the European 
Payments Union, but in due course will cover the whole 
world outside the dollar countries. Italy already operates 
transferable arrangements with countries that belong to 
the system of multilateral foreign exchange arbitrage opera- 
lions, set up within the EPU group. The lire which can 
be used in these arbitrage operations are called “ multi- 
lateral-lire.” 

In due course the group of countries within which multi- 
lateral or transferable lire are used will be expanded as 
Italy’s existing bilateral payments arrangements expire. 
There are 18 countries with which bilateral arrangements 
still obtain. They include Greece, Turkey, Portugal, Spain 
«nd the countries of the Middle East and of the Soviet 
block. Notice has been given to each of these countries 
that when their bilateral agreements with Italy expire they 
will not be renewed. They have also been given the option 
to come into the multilateral account system straight away. 
Their multilateral or transferable lire accounts must, how- 
ever, be fed by payments in sterling, francs, marks and 
other currencies already in the arbitrage system. 

When the adjustment is complete Italy’s payments 
arrangements with the rest of the world will resemble 
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closely to those that are applied to sterling: nearly all 
currencies will be segregated into two groups, the dollar 
block and the rest. Then only one more step would be 
needed to proceed to a fully multilateral system, namely, 
permission to transfer funds freely from a transferable area 
to a dollar area lire account. 


“Imps” Capital Needs 


T is apparent from the full accounts of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company that that group will have to be a 
substantial borrower in the capital market though probably 
not immediately. On October 31st next year the company’s 
£10 million of 3} per cent notes (out of total fixed-interest 
borrowing of £65 million) will reach its final date. It must 
presumably be refunded before then. In addition the con- 
solidated accounts show bank overdrafts of £29.1 million, 
against {26.9 million, so that it will occasion no surprise 
if something more than the {10 million of maturities is 
borrowed. 

The absorption of additional capital into the business even 
in a year like that ended on October 31st last when profits 
stood approximately still at £23.3 million gross and the 
dividend was held at 21 per cent is noteworthy ; of the 
£10 million absorbed last year, the largest single item 
was a rise of £6.8 million in stocks. The stocks—most of 
them in bond—were higher physically and higher in cost 
per Ib, but it is evident that the amount of duty paid stock 
was higher too, as were the debtors, which are just stocks 
at one remove. The increase of 3s. per lb in the British 
tobacco duty last April produced an uncovenanted net profit 
of £1.2 million that was carried straight to reserve, but it 
also greatly increased the capital that the group has to use 
in its uncovenanted job of honorary tax collector for the 
Government, and the increase in the Irish duty operated in 
the same direction. The plea for a reduction in the duty 
(though it would turn windfall profits into windfall losses) 
will doubtless be heard again. But in facing its capital 
needs the group will have to face the facts. Those facts 
at the moment seem to be keener competition in the trade, 
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a rate of duty that definitely limits consumption, and the 
commitment of a larger sum than ever in financing the 
tobacco duty. 


Copperbelt Costs Compared 


HE growth of the copper mining industry of Northern 
Rhodesia is a stirring achievement, but that should not 
be an excuse for exaggerating the copperbelt’s competitive 
power. Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian 


Selection Trust group of copper companies, has always 
tried to check that tendency, and he did so again in his 
recent address to the New York section of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers. 
The belief that the cost of production on the Rhodesian 
copperbelt is far lower than in the United States is a myth, 
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over 19 cents a lb (£152 a ton) for electrolytic copper, com- 
pared with about 184 cents a lb (£146 a ton) in the United 
States. “The exactness of these figures is open to question, 
but I do not think that the generality is.” After obtaining 
information on costs for the bulk of free world production 
in 1955, he estimates that 52 per cent of this tonnage was 
produced at a lower cost and 32 per cent at a higher cost 
than Rhodesian output (which accounted for the other 
16 per cent). 

Sir Ronald pointed out that costs in Rhodesia contain 
a large element, principally royalties, which vary with the 
price of copper, and which therefore act as a cushion when 
prices fall. Assuming that other mines do not enjoy these 
variables, and that copper prices fell to the break-even point 
for Rhodesian producers, he estimates that 38 per cent of 
the same world tonnage would still be produced more 
cheaply than in Rhodesia, and 46 per cent at a higher cost. 
He did not state what the break-even point for Rhodesia 
would be, but an average of about £125 a ton might not 





he said. 





In 1955 the average cost on the copperbelt was 








| Company Notes 








ENGLISH ELECTRIC. The 
belief that a cash issue by English Electric 
was imminent has been restraining the 
market price of its ordinary stock for some 
weeks. There will be such an issue, but 
not just yet. Funding is scarcely avoid- 
able when bank overdrafts come to 
£20 million, nearly double what they were 
at the end of 1955. But as yet the 
directors have not made any application 
to the Capital Issues Committee. 

The curbing rein on the market price 
thus remains. How big a curb was 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ........ 8,791,696 9,468,796 
DEDECCIALIOR:...:..<..0.0054 1,894,656 2,291,417 
Se. ee eee 3,471,954 3,521,309 
OIE on orn seco sas 2'753,302 2.911.812 
Ordinary dividends .... 1,006,537 1,225,349 
Retained profits....... 1,672,673 1,611,667 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Net fixed assets ....... 20,074,380 23,041,120 
Net current assets ..... 34,074,948 32,768,581 
i Lice waa ae 40,130,347 43,924,515 
LENS ee ee ara eee 630,979 971,242 
Bank overdrafts....... 10,333,472 20,538,635 
RESUS oc csawnasson 25,397,701 27,429,357 
Ordinary capital ...... 15,221,721 15,221,721 


£1 ordinary stock at 56s. 6d. yields {4 19s. per cent. 


demonstrated by the market’s reaction to 
the unexpected increase in profits and in 
the ordinary dividend. The price of the 
stock went up from 52s. 6d. to 56s. 6d. 
but the dividend yield widened too. On 
the old dividend of 124 per cent the yield 
just before the preliminary report was 
published was £4 15s. 3d. On the new 
dividend of 14 per cent, the yield is 
£4 19s. per cent. Nor did the price of the 
stock move up on the hint that an issue 
was not to be made immediately. 

The turnover of the group went up by 
8} per cent, but gross trading profits rose 
by only 25 per cent. The ratio of profits 
to sales came down from nearly 5.7 to 
5.4 per cent and, whether it is calculated 


by the employment of labour or capital, 
productivity was slightly down on the 
year. The increase in trading profits 
from £8,791,696 to £9,468,796 reflects a 
slight improvement in the profitability of 
exports, but strong competition in export 
markets for power transformers still led 
to some losses. Losses were made by the 
group’s two Canadian subsidiaries, though 
of the two Canadian Marconi is hardly 
likely to become a persistent or large 
loser. Between them the Canadian com- 
panies have borrowed about £4! million 


(against £23 million) from the banks. 


English Electric’s results are surprisingly 
good but one fact shareholders, waiting on 
the issue, will be anxious to learn is the 
state of the group’s order books, and it is 
expected that what they learn will be 
reassuring. 


* 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO. Better standards of living 
throughout the world provide British- 
American Tobacco with its opportunity. 
To grasp this opportunity, BAT has to 
rely increasingly on the local manufacture 
of cigarettes and tobacco and less on 
exports from this country. Economic 
national thus becomes a danger. How 
much a danger was illustrated a few years 
back when BAT lost its investments 
in China. Now in the preliminary report, 
the directors say: “ Owing to the present 
unsettled situation in the Middle East, 
certain subsidiaries in that area have not 
been included in the consolidated figures 
in respect of the year to September 30th 
and full provision has been made for the 
investment in those subsidiaries in the 


books of the relevant sub-holding com- 
pany out 
profits.” 


of reserves and undivided 
As a result reserves and un- 


be wide of the mark. 


divided profits in the consolidated balance 
sheet will show a net reduction over the 
year of £5,756,685. 

Until the full accounts are published, 
investors can draw two tentative con- 
clusions from this statement. First, as 
£3,400,000 has been put to replacement 
reserves and £1,000,000 to the parent com- 
pany’s general reserve from the year’s 
profits, the effective reduction of the 
book value of investments is high. On 
these figures alone it cannot be less than 
£10 million and it is probably more. 
Secondly, because not all the subsidiaries 
have been consolidated, the group’s 
trading profit of £51,878,873 in 1955-56 is 
not directly comparable with the profit 
of £51,960,942 in 1954-55. One, possibly 
optimistic, way of looking at these figures 
is that BAT has been able to maintain 
earnings without the benefit in the latest 
year of the profits of Middle Eastern sub- 
sidiaries. 

But it was not the trend in profits nor 
the loss (possibly permanent) of invest- 
ments which caught the investor’s eye. It 
was rather the increase in the ordinary 
dividend and the proposed free scrip 
issue. The tax-free dividend for the full 
year has been raised from 17} to 20 per 
cent, as some anticipated when the second 
interim payment was_ increased last 
August. And now the directors propose to 
make a one for three free scrip issue. 
They state that this issue does not neces- 
sarily imply an increase in dividend dis- 
tributions. But some investors, looking 
at the size of reserves and earnings, are 
prepared to bank on better payments in 
the future, even though they realise that 
not all earnings are remitted back to this 
country. The first interim payment for 
the current year is the same as the August 
payment of 5} per cent, tax free, but 
the new shares to be issued as scrip do not 
rank for this payment. The cautious will 
continue for the moment to calculate the 
yield on a tax-free dividend of 20 per cent; 
on that basis the gross yield is £5 19s. 
per cent at 58s. 6d., the price which the 
Ios. units reached after rising 6d. on the 
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dividend announcement. But even the 
cautious cannot altogether ignore the 
possibility of growth in “ BATs.” 


* 


DECCA RECORD. LP, Hi-Fi and 
pops all make their contribution to the 
boom in the market for gramophone 
records. The boom continues. But in 
this country the market is dominated by 
EMI and Decca Record. Competition 
between these two giants, whose range of 
products extends far beyond the gramo- 
phone, is fierce and that keeps profit 
margins down. In the year to March 21, 
1956, Decca’s sales went up by £3,370,000 
to £12,860,000 (including exports of 
£3,410,000) yet its trading profits went up 
by a mere £50,000 to £1,780,000 and net 
profits fell quite sharply, from £527,000 to 
£419,000. The ordinary dividend rate was 
left unchanged at 43} per cent on the 
capital as increased by rights and free 
scrip issues. 

These results relate to a period long 
since past but fortunately the directors tell 
shareholders something of the group’s 
experience in more recent months. In 
the first nine months of the current 
financial year sales were 30 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1955 
and “the momentum of the record busi- 
ness has increased.” But Decca has had to 
absorb further increases in costs and has 
again had to spend heavily on research 
and development. 

The directors are still thinking in terms 
of expansion and with the preliminary 
statement they announced yet another 
rights issue of ordinary shares. The offer 
is one new 4s. share at 22s. 6d. for every 
five held. The directors anticipate that the 
dividend for the current year on the new 
capital will not be less than 433 per cent. 
The existing shares now stand at 29s. ex 
rights, to yield just over 6 per cent. 


* 


LEYLAND MOTORS. In Nov- 
ember Leyland Motors, planning a 
further expansion in output on the 
acquisition of the tank arsenal at Faring- 
ton, raised about £5 million by a rights 





issue of ordinary shares. An unchanged 
ordinary dividend for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th, for which the new shares 
ranked for payment, was then forecast by 
the directors. This dividend of 12} per 
cent has been formally declared. The 
directors also told shareholders that new 
records in output and in exports had been 
established. 

Thus Throgmorton Street was prepared 
well in advance for a good-looking pre- 
liminary statement. In the event it was 
slightly more handsome than the market 
had anticipated. Trading profits were 
shown to have risen from £4,487,911 to 
£55527,775 and net profits, after a bigger 
tax charge, from £1,826,372 to £2,327,796. 
On this statement the £1 units went up 6d. 
to 44s. 6d. (to yield 5% per cent). The 
advance in profits was too big simply to 
be attributed to the inclusion of a full 
year’s figures for the subsidiary, Scammell 
Lorries. Well over half of Leyland’s 
output is sold abroad and clearly the 
directors, who are planning further ex- 
tensions in production, see a prospect of 
expanding foreign markets. They must 
hope that economies of production on a 
larger scale will offset any rise in prime 
costs. 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. The 
report of the Monopolies Commission on 
British Oxygen came out not many weeks 
ago. Now that company’s directors have 
effectively left the ordinary dividend un- 
changed. On the capital as increased by 
the 50 per cent free scrip issue, the divi- 
dend rate is Io per cent, so that at a price 
of 32s. 6d. the £1 units yield £6 3s. per 
cent. The directors say that increases in 
costs, with a resultant lowering of profit 
margins, have largely offset “the benefit 
of continued sales growth at home and 
overseas.” For the year to September 
30th, gross profits after depreciation came 
to £5,198,464. This is comparable with 
£4,845,639 for the previous year if twelve 
months’ trading of the parent company 
is included; the published profit for 
1954-55 Of £4,277,1§2 included the trading 
of the parent company for nine months 
only. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
First dealings: Feb. 13  Feb.27 Mar. 13 


Last dealings: 
Account Day: 


Feb. 26 Mar.12 Mar. 26 


Mar. 5 Mar.19 Apr. 2 


British funds flagged this week under 
the steady pressure of new issues ; long- 
dated stocks and irredeemables losing up 
to ¢ on balance. Short-dated stocks made 
further small gains. Corporation issues 
receded and the new 5 per cent Northern 
Ireland Electricity stock fell to 4 discount 
on Wednesday, when the lists for the new 
Edinburgh loan remained open all day, 
71 per cent of the stock being left with the 
underwriters. Dealings started at 3} dis- 
count on Thursday. Japanese bonds made 
persistent gains throughout the week. 
Industrial shares were firm. 

On the increase in dividend English 
Electric jumped 4s. 3d. to 56s. 6d.; GEC 
improved 1s. 9d. to §6s., and AEI rose 
slightly to 66s. 6d. C. A. Parsons 
advanced 4s. 6d. to 62s. 3d. and A. Rey- 
rolle 6s. to 104s. 6d. Following the rights 
issue Decca fell to 29s. xr. Motors showed 
several small improvements and Black- 
burn Aircraft recovered 2s. 9d. to 17s. 
Cinema shares were again bought on 
hopes of tax concessions, Associated 
British Picture jumping Is. Io}d. to 
11s. 44d. and Gaumont-British 1s. 3d. to 
11s. 44d. Steel shares weakened in antici- 
pation of a public offer of SCOW, but 
losses were not heavy; Colvilles fell 
1s. 44d. and United Steel 1s. to the com- 
mon price of 30s. 6d. Shipping shares 
were active and made considerable gains ; 
Royal Mail rose 3s. to 42s. 9d. and Dene 
Shipping, Liner Holdings, Lyle Shipping 
and Houlder Line were prominent. 

Oil shares rose sharply on Wednesday 
when Shell gained 3s. 73d. and BP 
2s. roid. At the same time gold mines 
weakened ; F. S. Geduld fell 2s. 6d. and 
Western Holdings 1s. 1o}d. Coppers de- 
clined, Nchanga slipping to 114 and RST 
to 20s. Od. ex the one-for-one capitalisa- 
tion. Beralt Tin lost 3s. to 43s. on the 
report of further wolfram discoveries in 
America. Rubbers and teas (under the lead 
of Aibheel) enjoyed considerable support 
and made substantial gains. 
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BRITISH FUNDS | __ __ | Net aot, ; 
Prices, 1956 AND Price | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1956 Last Two | ORDINARY Price, | Price, Yield, 
\Feb. 13,|Feb. 20,) Feb. 20, Dividends | Feb. 13,/Feb. 20, Feb. 2 
————| GUARANTEED ("1957 '| 1957 | 1957 —j gen) 1957 | 1957 | 195 
Low | STOCKS § | High Low 
Ce ae Ss oe % %, | STEEL & ENGINEERING £ 
97 \Funding 23% 1952-57..... 9943 9943 2 7 9;)4 5 62) 85/6 64/- 8b 67 a\Babcock & Wilcox. £1) 79/3 | 80/- 3 
93} War Loan 3% 1955-59... 964% 9648 21710) 4 T Tl 13/- 9/44 14 ¢| 4 a\Cammell Laird. a 12/6 | 12/6 5 
88}; Funding 24% 1956-61..... 92% | 9248 3 5 4) 4 9 Tl) 35/- | 22/9 3a) 5 Pa nny Long ..... 24/9 | 24/- | 6 
99} |Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100%; 100%; 019 6'4 7 4454/9 | 39/- 845) 34 $a\Guest Keen N’fold. fi 48/6 | 48/3 4 
97 Conversion 4%, 1957-58. 99 99; 215 8 4 14 101] 55/6 41/6 6 6| =64 ajMetal Box ........ £1} 50/74! 49/103) 4 
953 \Serial Funding 24% 1957., 98 is | 982 |} 3 6 8, 413 511 37/6 25/Tk 5a 1240, Stewarts & Lloyds.{1] 27/3 | 26/6 6 
91 = |\Conversion 2%, 1958- 59. -| 95 * 94/3 911|4 8 5 | 60/- 47/3 11 6) «3. ajSwan Hunter...... {1 69/- | 68/9 4 
88, \Exchequer 2% 1960.....| 9348 | 933 |3 8 4/4 6 2143/9 | 31/44) 4a,  8$b.United Steel....... fl] 31/6 | 30/6 | 8 
92} (Exchequer 3% 1960..... | 9534 % }3 2 74 Bs 44/Tk | 32/44 Thb 24a Vickers path aero Slain io £1) 42/13) 43/- 4 
83 Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 893* 88% 3 4101632 2% | ELECTRICAL 
774 ‘|Funding 3% 1959- - are 843 838% | 3 3 : “ A 75/3 | 45/- 15 ci ‘T§a'Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1] 66/- | 66/6 | 4 
ae 7 5 1 é| 54/9 45/3 845 4 a Br. Ins. aan 5 48/9 | 50/- | 5 
84 (Funding 4% 1960-90..... 92} 91; 2141/14 Ol) 35/6 | 24/4 | 43%c _6ha'Decca Record ....4/-] 34/- | 29/-\| | 6 
75k (Savings Bonds 3% = 70, 81}* 803* | 310 6| 4 Sli 37/- 22/6 15 ci 15 c'Elect. &Mus. Inds. 1o/- 27/- | 27/- 5 
97; |Conversion 44% 19 99* 99 |216 0| 4 66/13 | 43/6 4a} 104 knglish Electric . 52/3 | 56/6 | 4 
88! (Exchequer 3% 1962- 6. 92} 92} | Ss 2 2 re !) 65/6 40/9 945 43a General Electric .. —- 54/3 | 56/- 5 
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68 War Loan 3$% after 1952; 74} 73} 21411) 4 11f} 71/14 | 54/93 32$b, 20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-] 73/9 14,6 310 7 
67; Conv. 3$% after Apr. 1961 74%, 73% 1215 1); 4 8f} 25/10} 19/- 20 6 12$a United Drapery. . 7. 24/6 | 24/3 1614 0 
58% (Treas. 3%, after Apr. 1966 64; 64} 213 10; 4 4f} 64/10}, 51/- 20 a 40 bWoolworth....... 5/-| 58/9 | 59/18 | 5 0 6 
2 ee oS) 5 re 54} 543 245: Le f Motors & AIRCRAFT 
50 Treas. 24% after Apr. 75 55% | 54% |] 213 1) 4 lf] 22/44 | 16/- 645 sa Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/9 | 18/6 | 5 8 1 
90 Br. Electric 43%, 1967-69. 963 % {219 8/4 lY g/- 5/9} 4a Bib British Motor. .... = 7/5}, 7/8§|8 2 7 
712% ‘Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. .| 19 f 79 13 9 6/5 1) 44/3 | 25/9 24a, +5 b Ford Motor ....... 33/9 | 34/3 | 477 
71} |Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 76§* | 761*|3 7 3/4 4) 49/3 | 29/9 3a 1 b\Hawker Siddeley. A 34/- | 34/7815 15 6 
85} Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.! 924 903* |} 3 0 5/| 4 1} 47/3 | 38/103) 10 c 12$cLeyland Motors. a 44/- 44/46 |512 4 
7143 Br. Electric 35% 1976-79. 81%; | 81 |3 4 8/4 115/10} 85/6 | 1246 5 aRolls-Royce....... fi 115/431166 | 3 01 
84 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... | 90% 90 24 1S t) 9/33 | 5/5}; 124 8 ¢Standard Motor. . .5/- T/- | T/- 15 14 3 
80 (Br. Gas 34%, yl 71 ....| 863* | 864% | 3 310; 4 lL | SHIPPING 
65: |Br. Gas 3% ee | 172 Tlt 13 0 6 4 1} 38/9 | 28/6 . |  6$a/Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 38/- | 38/- | 4 4 
72% iBr. atid ay 3% 1968-73, 79% 79} 3 93 615 l 21/- 20/44 | Tho! es arene ry] 24/9 | 25/3 718 
81}% (Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 883 88h s 2 2 li) 35/9 27/- 5 b omar @ O Pea.. oiccss £1] 36/3 | 36/3 4 8 
65) |Br. Transport 3%, 1978-88 72 71% 13 4 0)4 l | MISCELLANEOUS 
45/6 | 34/3 | 76 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 39/3 | 38/3 | 4 
22/9 | 17/9 10 6} 20 a Beecham Group...5/-} 19/9 | 19/9 | 7 
5 1956 DOMINION, Price, | Price, 60/9 | 38/6 | 7$6| 44a Bowater Paper ....£1) 45/3 | 46/- | 5 4 
a CORPORATION AND Feb. 13, Feb. 20, 81/10} 40/44 | 86 4 a)Br. Aluminium ..../1) 64/6 | 65/3 | 3 1 
“10D FOREIGN BONDS 1957 | 1957 0/- | 45/3 | $20c, #5§a\Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 58/6 | 58/3 | 5 19 5 
: 19/9 | 15/44 | 15 5} 1T4a/B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 19/6 | 19/9 |5 1311 
fs. 42/- | 32/9 | 4a 6 OBr. Sal poe fl] 32/9' 32/6 |6 3 1 
143 =|Australia 34% 1965-69 ............ 81t | 81 is 3 $69 | $56 | 3a, 4 bCanadian Pacific. .$25) $573 $585 5 9 
92} (Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....] 964 95$* |5 T Ol} 25/9 14/44 | 10 6 =. 24a\Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 16/14 16/9 7 5 
70 |S. Rhodesia 2}% 1965-70 .......... 74$ | 75 i5 4 49/103 36/- | 65 4 a\Imp. Chemical..... £1, 41/4) 41/- | 4 T 
80} \N. Zealand 4% RRS 87t | 87$ | 419 62/9 | 42/3 84a| 12$b\[mp. Tobacco ..... £1] 45/6*| 44/6* | 9 8 9 
Se rte oF ae 105 1043* | 5 2 Oe} 211 ey \$2- 90c\$3-75c Int'l. Nickel. n.p.v.|/$191 $195 3 8 8 
88} |Agric. Mortgage 5% o bo. Se 92} 93 | 5 9 3140/3 | 28/6 2 hal 5 bi J. Lucas (Inds.) . .. £1} 32/438; 32/- | 413 9 
61 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003] 68*  67}3* | 416 O/} 30/3 | 21/3 | 15%a| 6%b\MonsantoChem. .5/-| 22/ /44'22/1k 5 1 8 
71 German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfz aced 5%)..| TT 76% en 18/- | 14/103} 10 cl 2$ajRanks.......... 10/-| 18/6 | 16/3} | 6 3 1 
159} (Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 1643 168 75/44 | 42/9 | 15 6 6 a@jA.E. Reed........ £1] 51/6 | 51/9 | 6 3 & 
16/45 | 11/T$ | 20 c| 20 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-) 15/- | 16/3 | 6 3 1 
1 69/14 | 54/14 4ha 7 b\Tate & Lyle....... fl 63/10) 63/3 |5 4 4 
ses, 1956 Last Two Price, | Price, | 69/6 | 49/9 6ha b) Cube Investments. .{1} 59 59/- |5 1 8 
¥ Dividends ORDINARY [eet 13, Feb. 20, 115/6 | 92/6 5a 2340 Curner & Newall...f1] 114/6 |113/9 | 416 8 
i | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1957 | 1957 | 82/9 | 61/7} 935, 6 a \Unilever Ltd....... f1| 13/- | 73/6 |4 5 9 
Low | 41/9 | 22/9 +736 t4ha United Molasses .10/-| 40/9 | 42/- | 4 18 10 
——! - ~- Minss, Etc. | 
% % Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. 1172/6 1133/9 20 aj 50 b Anglo-American .10/-] 138/9 |137/6 | 5 110 
92/6 2a) 7 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer. £5) 128/9*/127/6* | T 1 2] 40/- | 22/6 +24a| +74$b\Cons. Tea & Lands.{1] 25/6 | 26/6 13 1 6 
39/103 5 a| 7 bBarclays Bank..... jj 44/- | 44/- | 5 9 1 [130/73 | 91/3 120 b| 80 a\De Beers Def. ~~ 96/3 | 97/6 10 5 0 
27/9 4 a| 4 b Barclays il ot See 31/6 | 30/3 |5 510 25/- 19/T} ao ... \Doornfontein....10/-| 22/9 | 22,9 ¥s 
32/9 Tia; 7$b Chartered Bank. “ae 37/6 | 376 | 8 O 0] 10/113} 8/6 30 ci} 30 ciLondon Tin...... 4/-| 10/6 | 10/74 11 
42/103, ... | 7 bLloyds Bank ...... £ 486/483 |5 7 87] 16% 114 | 11246) 25 a\Nchanga Cons. .... fli 11} 11} 12 
61/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank .....£ 73/- | 72/9 | 419 0 | 64- 52/6 30 a} 40 b)President Brand ..5/-| 53/14) 52/6 | 6 
29/3 5 a| 5 6 Nat. Discount ‘B’ . .£ 40/6 | 40/- |5 0 0 | 29/- 21/- 124a| 25 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/- | 20.9 9 
40/6 6 hal 645 Union Discount... . 49/6 | 476 |5 5 314 61/9 37/6 30 b| 12a United Sua Betong.{1| 46/6 | 48/6 17 
| INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/44 | 30a 40 b Western Holdings 5/-| 71/103; 70/—- 5 
"o rH 124e Legal & Ge Union 5/- = ‘(- | 88/14 | 4 3 3 
) a Legal & General . 8} 28} 114 9 > 
18} | +4745 +20 aPearl............. 213 |21; |5 7 6 New York —— Prices 
38 mas we c Prudéntial ‘A’..... 45} 45 (415 6 — : ta 
BREWERIES, ETc. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb 
1106/- | 10 a tite ............. £1] 109/6 10996 |717 1 13 | 20 | _13 | 20 " 
18/7} 1146} 6 aDistillers......... 6/8] 22/14 22/9 15 2 7 S| 3 $ | $ 
36/9 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 38/9 | 38/9 |6 9 O Kan. Pacific ..| 31 & jJAm. Viscose. .! 314 | 314 [[nt’l. Nickel. arie mt 
61/9 14 6} 7 a@Whitbread ‘A’..... 68/6 70/3 519 T IN.Y. Central .. 28$* 28% [Beth. Steel...) 43$ | 43} [National Dist. 25 
OIL Pennsylvania.,; 20$ | 204 [Chrysler ..... 674* 70§ Sears Roebuck 26; 
99/- 410 6| +5 a British Petroleum. 133/6 136/105, 3 16 4 JAmer. Tel. ...'1744 | 177 {Crown Zeller. .| 52$ | 52 Shell ae 743 
63/- 1236} 5 aBurmah.......... £1 86/6 86/103; 4 O 7 Standard Gas., 124 | 12} [DuPontdeNm. 178} |180}*Std. Oilof N.J. 543 
11% 14 6) = Tha Royal Dutch... .20 fl} £154 £168 2 5 5k|Western Union} 18§ 19 [Ford Motors... 54§ | 56§ JU.S. Steel... - 605 
103/3 | t1526) fo Wy ivsankacenee 154/6 160/7$ 3 5 OdjAlumin’m Ltd./116 |118} \Gen. Elect.... 544 | 564 [West’house E. 53; 
33/3 — ee eee 10/-|_ 63/3 63/104 : Am. Smelting.| 51% | 51 [Gen. Motors..| 39$ | 39} [Woolworth. 434 43 
* Ex dividend. f Tax free. { Assumed average life approx. 10} years. rn Less tax at 8s. 6d.in f. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final divide “nd. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (hk) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 17% tax free. (j) On 15%: 
(k) On 20%. (i) To latest date. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
. * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.............0. Feb. 2nd Western Europe : 
a ] &y ] 4 os Production and Consumption Feb. 9th Production and Trade...... This week 
ING Actas bdidecdsicatockeee Feb. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Feb. 9th 
BOMOCNIIE TRIG. sonic ic cacccccaces This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 16th 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th eee Feb. 2nd 
. WURDE i ccscsccsnccansaxa Jan. 12th 
Imports are valued c.i.t.; exports 1.0.b. Total trade uniess otherwise stated. 
_ | | 
Monthly averages 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Va = SEES Gone — 
1954 1955 1956 Nov. | Dec. Jan. Oct Nov Dec. jan. 
| 
| 
VALUE | 
Imports : , | 
SOO SUNCkes REbGes eae ENC EOS CARES £ million 281-2 323-6 324-1 341-5 335-9 346-3 354-3 519-6 307-9 376-5 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ga 110-5 120-1 121-0 126-4 123-9 126-7 139-4 126-4 119-9 143-6 
RGN MOND on pn ccskok cases wanes me 85-4 93-6 92-0 98-3 94-2 99-6 93-6 88-4 88-7 115-0 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ‘a 27-4 34-0 34-5 35-9 36°6 36-1 36-9 26-2 31-5 | 30-8 
PT eee eT Tee as 56-6 14-7 75-5 19-7 19-7 81- 82-7 17-6 66-3 | 85-1 
Exports of UK produce : 
WOE Po cecccbscusecGuwksdeesceens ‘a 222-9 242-1 264-3 262-2 253-7 257-9 294-9 291-9 | 253-7 | 261-0 
IND vc ccevicccscseesecess pa 180-9 199-0 218-3 214-3 206-0 212-2 241-1 | 238-2; 202-9 | 213-5 
iii ic cist eiieidiatncns “i 8-4 9-9 12-2 10-0 10-7 14-2 12-7 14-8; -2] 47 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports).. a — 49-9 | — 71-6 | — 47-6] — 69-3 | — 71-6 | — 74-2] — 46-7 | — 12-9 — 42:9 | —103-8 
VOLUME | 
UNE sRRCiketedexencsenseewces -+ |1954=100 100 111 lll 114? pe 113 4 118 105 | 106 
: | 
iid hciticnttiocinsiacccavinns ‘ 100 107 114 114), 112 4 126 124) 107 | 
BY AREA | 
Imports : | 
Dollar area—total...ccsccccccccccs | £ million 51-6 70-2 . 11:0 77-4 73-1 69-9 82-5 | 89-2 72-3 87-6 
i Waiaccucecscvicicacs “ 23-5 35-1 34-0 42-5 | 37-0 37-8 39-9 47-2 | 40-5 | 51-2 
: GUE bischrascecess a 22-7 28-6 29-0 29:0} 29-3 25-4 33-9 | 33-8) 24-8! 24-9 
! i } 
| | i | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ‘i 68-1 79-6 81-1 90-1 81-1 90:1 90:6 | 81-1 | 12-4 | 84-9 ° 
aN CUR nok ics devecenssians Dt 124-8 | 131-1| 126-5] 124-3} 137-7] 137-2] 129-4! 109-3 | 125-2) 155-0 
| 
Exports : | 
DOMME GUGM COERN oo 5s o's cc vcsctes a 31-3 | 34:8 45-2 35-5 39-4 34:5 51:2 | 53-7 | 41-5 | 41-8 
" __) RR eee i: e 13-3| 16-6 21-6 16-5 20-6 17-3 26-3 26-5} 20-2} 22-9 
- GN cai vdenies cbs 4 11-3} = 12-1 15-2 12-7 13-1 10-3 16-9; 185/ 2-3] 12-5 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... + 64-7 | 68-1 75-7 76-8 71-3 | 68-6 91-1 | &4-8 17-5 | 80-5 ° 
DONO MRR sao beac sicede cece | Pe 112-2 121-0 122-4 129-9 120-6 130-7 131-7 131-2 116-8 118-3 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : | | 
DO SN oo aan cccasweeteccaen } “a — 20-3 | — 35:4 — 25-8 41-9} — 33-7 | — 35-4] — 31-3 | — 35-5! - 30-8 | — 45-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ” — 34/—11:'5; — 5-4] — 13-3] — 9-8] — 21:5} + 05; + 3-7 t+ S11) — 4-4 
WOT I ca fiacawinwesseuieuse ” - 12°6| — 10-1; — 4-1] + 56] — 17-1] — 65] + 2-3] + 22-1| — 8:4] — 36-7 
i | | 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | | | | 
Imports : | | | 
MOOG ss seweieitis a oaaieiene k vee eae a ate 000 tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 319-4 | 368-7 348-0 422:9 | 382-0 319-2 | 375-6 
__* ROR ne eb pprannn nie Se 56-3} 67-0 72-4 73-7} 89-5} 99-9 14-1 83-4 61:2} 76-9 
EE. SONNE Scien stewcdendaees | a 201 -2 | 186-2 | 194-9 169-1 | 185-4 | 171-8 223-0 165-4 243-7 | 261-0 
| | } 
dhs Le ST OE TE eee ‘i 30:8 24-2 | 27-1 24-4 | 24-8 27-1 24-9 27-6 32-4 | 46-0 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!).... |. mn. Ib. 51-6 | 55-1 53-5 49-2 | 60-9 84-2 35-5 | 53-9 69-0 | 82-7 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | 000 tons 20-6 | 24-6 | 18-3 25-0 | 31-8 20-6 23-1 | 1-6 17-2 31-0 
| i | 
ON ecu eihingins adiwwees ‘000 stds.| 122-0; 140-0 105-8 171-2} 110-5 88-4 137-8 | 11v-5! 99-5} = 89-1 
ROM oi occ wae aie kareena aes ‘000 tons 159-8; 186-9 | 183-4 196-1} 171-8 200-5 204-3 | 202-2 | 183-9} 214-1 
Crude petroleum .........ccccccess mu. galls, 606 | 601 | 618 568 | 636 598° 685 419 | 508 | 424 
Exports of UK produce : | 
Coal, melding bunkers ............ ' 000 tons 1,351 1,196 | 836 1.341 | 1,357 | 914 815 | 881 | 18] | 756 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds} 53 | 46 40 47 39 | 41 43 43 40 | 38 
’ , | | | 
5 wool(*) ....... { vas | 8204) 8,965 | 9,102") 9,278} 8,790 | 9,030] 10,476 | 9,708 | 7,532 | 9,970 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number | 30487 | 31,090 | 26,500 | 27,757 | 25,833 | 28,465] 25.683! 24366! 20,930! 26,372 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... i 10,525 | 13,111 12,097 12,868 12,514 14,761 10,621 10,509 | 9,204 | 8,560 
Agricultural tractors. ........ceeees a 8,908 | 8,720 | 7,483 6,544 6,972 | 8,630 6,451 7 044 5,006 7,250 
Machinery—electrical......6...0068 | £000 4,923 5,158 | 5,302] 5,419| 5,059] 6426] 5,561| 5,443| 4,130) 4,385 
. Es ahigrea sone 6 eae i 30,553 34,687 | 38,657 37,018 | 37,517 39,751 40,771 | 40,933 | 36,217 | 39,281 
Chemicals, elements and compounds, | cs 4,214 4,422 | 4,948 4,404 4,417 4,602 5,559 | 5,244 | 4,761 5,049 








(‘) Retained imports. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


f (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
(*) Excluding the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocce. 


(*) Average for first quarter. 
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) | | l 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark France bead Greece | Ireland | Italy | os Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| | | fh. | | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
| | 
UE sivscscevenncewswesns 54 87 | 82 79 si 52 70 | 62 70 70 90 69 
SUE 6 ecksseee seu sees seco 114 106 | 109 109 112 122 103 109 110 109 104 199 
SPO? Gieeessaashnnesesesen 133 116 | 112 121 129 130 107 118 118 113 lll 124 
OS er 133 109 | 75 131 135 134 | 135 120 78 61 in 
oP EE cS iceesanuwas 137 117 | 115 94 134 132 | 100 | 110 121 119 110 ove 
a  , 146 124 | 121 133 144 135 | | 133 123 128 120 ove 
ee ers 149 pes 124 137 144 140 | 138 136 129 124 eee 
» November ........... ‘ 125 140 154 ~ | _ 136 131 124 o 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
| mn. mn. | mn. | 000 mn. mn. | mn. mn. | 000 mn. | mn. mn, | mn, mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas® £ | lire guilders | kroner | kroner lira 
calendar months $$$ ‘ ; 
IMPORT (c. i. f.) 
5 So 2 ———— ee ] a 
BOE Gasspisaseceswecswens | 243 | 7,249 | 285 | 56-08 264 "| 1524 11°36 | 70-36 | 414 310 413 64-2 
Serres peer aer 1,416 | 10,561 | 674 123-11 1,601 | 825 | 14-99 | 127-04 905 606 766 111-6 
EPOP Kopsesukeenesaneenses 1,922 | 11,790 | 678 136-74 2,029 955 | 17-03 | 140-93 | 1,016 649 861 116-1 
a i ot 2,391 | 13,156 | 690| 166-24] 2,391| 1,119! 15-15 | 10-71 | 1,227 661 880 | 112-4 
ip) PEMRIBE. Kiaxanivekesn ce | 1,993 | 13,213 | 767 | 150-03 2,314 1,021 11-51 149-48 1,156 658 915 83-0 
sp CREME io iiooc cuss 1,979 | 12,899 | 760 151-11 2,381 1,178 | 12-25 149-03 | 1,191 621 961 81-9 
Te ae 2,424 | aes 829 | 181-86 2,602 | 1,604 | 14-42 | 172-25 | 1,341 780 1,093 71-2 
ES. ee ee 2,288 | 848 | 167-95 2,567 | ies | 155-82 1,288 736 | 1,098 | 97-6 
—— =— ——— — ! — : = ——— —— = 4 —} = 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
ESE Seer. 165| 6171 | 228) 36:18| 1515) 394 4-11 | 47-99) 226 172 332| 45-9 
MOOD soe seecnesb abana bese 1,321 9,581 | 554 121-94 | 1,832 380 | 9-61 | 85°33 | 764 347 683 78-1 
Le i¢cn seas chseussneon 1,514 11,566 | 608 | 139-94 2,142 457 | 9-19 | 96-72 851 377 744 13-1 
| | | 
EC a oe eee 1,870 12,148 | 604 134-68 | 2,580 197 | 9-51) 117-06 | 796 427 923 37-6 
See ere 1,851 12,131 628 119-96 | 2,448 213 | 8-41 109-29 | 857 419 839 36°8 
op SEDUEIRNET. oc ciciescess 1,987 12,991 | 610 118-00 | 2,630 | 342 9-89 114-69 999 483 | 934 45-1 
eer eee 2,044 sane 682 144-04 2,866 | 753 10-98 132-41 | 1,016 542 947 59-2 
” November ........... 1,935 | 694} 150-42, 2811 | ; aa 119-48 | 1,068 | 452 | 978 88-8 
= —— — —— — ——— — ——— se — — — — ———————— 
BALANCE 
— Sy aa i \ ce : ae oo = “ili age 
i, ee ree ;}— 78) —1,078| — 57 | —19-90 | -— 113 | — 113 | — 7-25 | —22-37| — 188 138 | 81 | — 18-3 
1, RR ree te ree —- Bl— BWOi— Wp— 1M) + Bi — | — $3 -2ni—- Mie BS 83 | — 33:5 
EES sip wae evenbiecniewsuis 408 — 224); — =70| + 3:20); + 113 _- 498 7-84 | —44-21| — 165); — 272 nw 117 | 43-0 
| | 
SS IN Eco uuiit enw snes — 521/ —1,008| — 86 | —31-56 | + 189) — 922) — 5-64) —53-65| — 431} — 234| + 43| — 74:8 
tS ee ee — 142} —1,082 | — 139 | —30-07 | + 134) — 808 | — 3-10} —40°19| — 299); — 239; — | — %-2 
ee “+ 8 | + 92; — 150} —33-11| + 249; — 836 — 2-36 | —34-34) — 192} — 138 ' — 27)| — 36:8 
Sy OE SRA owes cna oe — 380 i= sof | Sie | + “aoe | — 851 | — 3-44, —39-84| — 325| — 238; — 146) — 12-0 
er — 353 | — 154) —17-53| + 244) ; } bes | —36:34| — 220} — 284) — 120! — 8:8 
| | | 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
ae —_ i ne, . a3 Sea a ‘a ; = 
SED chs sks sah ee sewesax 48 | 86 59 84 | es , 90 | 57 | 64 71 | 85 | 46 
Pe Kccocechbuuskiesensa’s 139 | 110 121 | 108 | 125 | 117 | 98 | 104 | 126 114 115 99 
i pciaveeh eauewnse tied | 198 | 122 120 122 152 | 135 108 | 112 | 141 119 128 91 
1956, July ............000 244| 195 | 147 173| 146 | o| 192 (164 123 | 
SS eee eee 201 | 126 | 123 133 168 | 136 70 | 112 154 121 129 
ee 196 can 135 173 | 160 | 74 ose 159 112 
ORE Corisioms ekinwinn'e 241 eee 192 | 212 | 86 | ove 175 142 | wwe 
A. ee 210 | 194 | » | » a 2 | ° 131 | 
EXPORTS 
| { | | ] 
SUED ctoneskastububeshonks 37 | 69 48 48 ine | oe | 55 | 66 34 70 69 55 
SE Givcwkatn thawkaae ous 122 109 108 116 | 124 111 | 102 107 113 115 110 95 
PNUD wavs sesacayscesesenen 136 127 118 134 142 | 121 | 94 | 123 124 117 115 71 
| 
Sa ney errs 159 118 | 117 164 | 53 | 100 152 118 125 | 
EES Lo Cieacnk eke 155 123 114 106 156 55 | 89 bbe 126 a9 | 135 
=» “SOPTOMBEE 2. ssscces 170 | non 108 167 86 | 110 143 141 | 
7 IE, «Gla ac hadirais 183 | sat 186 190 122 145 150 |"... 
ae | 175 | 180 | — bee tea 130 | 
| 





























(1) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; 


and Austria, manufactured gas. 


(?) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. 


(°) Bizonal area. 


(*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 


Belgium includes 


(*) Thousand million drachmas. 
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+ es e e 
Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
THE discount market reduced its common 
he week ended Februar th, 1957, there . ° . 5 
_ nee Brey “ bid at the Treasury bill tender on Friday ({ million) Feb. 22, | Feb. 13, | Feb. 20, 
was an “above-line’’ surplus (after allowing for f | ek by 4d. to £98 18s. 6d > 1956 1957 1957 
Sinking Funds) of £39,156,000 compared with a or Jast bar y 4a. 0 ) ISS. : eo 
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A helpful Guide 
for the Business 
Man going to 


Canada 









Just off the press, this informative little 
booklet complete with map, covers all 
essential routine requirements for your 
business visit to the Dominion both prior 
to departure and upon arrival. You are 
invited to apply for a copy at either of the 
Bank’s London Offices: 























6 Lothbury, E.C.2 | 2 Cockspur St, S.W.I 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 870 branches in Canada and abroad 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) | 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials = 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 550,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 18,307,320,097 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 


Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 























£3,800 


for 10“ Weekly 


If you are married and in good 
health, you can give your family 


REALLY SUBSTANTIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


For example: If anything should 
happen to you, your wife will get 





















This is what it will cost you 
weekly, assuming allowance of 


£20 MONTHLY until February Income Tax: 

1977 and £1,000 in cash. If you At age 25... Less than 10/- 

live, you will have further At age 30.... About 10/- 

optional benefits. At age 35.... About 12/- 
At age 40.... About 15/- 


The immediate insurance is You can have a larger or smaller 


























£5,800. amount at proportionate cost. 
THE 

Established 

a9 INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY auate Saseet 

OF CANADA 
INCORPORATED 1% CANADA with LIMITED Liasmity 
ene Enquiry Dept. 293, Regent St., W.1. Mus. 2901 ————, 
ENQUIRY 
Name 

FORM 
Please let me have Address 
Family Income 
jhe yo PO SOE SONS a ne eR nen OT SOOT Ter ETRE ne 
—without obli- 

gation. Date of Birth E/5737 








—you can relax 


when you invest in the 
Leicester Permanent. 

Your capital wiil not 
fluctuate, and you will 


get a steady 34% 





interest with no Income Tax to pay on it. 


Write for free Booklet, “‘ Savings and Investments”. 


LI 


w+4 


ICESTER PERMANENT: 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Reserves exceed £2,620,000 





Assets exceed £41,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE 49 PARK LANE, W.I. 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 
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It RE DUI AS SEN 


Chuistiania Bank og Medith 


OSLO, Norway 


Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 











GEGR-: 1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: *‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


21, Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


More than 80 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 














| “Exactly, George. And do 


| —- Home Service 


| already been 


681 
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Who on earth can save? 





“Save... save... save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; 
through our life assurances. And so do 
at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’. 

















*Ah! You mean this ‘man at 
the door’’ business?” 


you realise that this “business” “¥ 


Insurance — invests 
enormous sums in the 
country’s economic 
welfare? Over 
£300,000,000 has 


invested in 
Industry and 
Commerce alone, 2 
while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...” 
‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good” 
‘Yes — but...’ 
‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 
who look on him as a personal friend’, 


*Yes — but how...’ 





Be 


You couldn’t be more wrong. 
The Home Service Insurance 
Man also does a substantial 
proportion of the “‘ordinary” 
life assurance business in 

this country, as well as a lot of 
fire and accident 

insurance. All in all, George, as 
ail an instrument of our economic 
a PS survival, the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’. 


~ 10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 


s 


4 





| INSURANCE 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


) 
interest LI / per annum 
0| 


Your investment will help to expand Industry and 
Exports, We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
GROUP 


iss £1,500,000 


GROUP CAPITAL, 


RESERVES AND £325,000 


PROVISIONS EXCEED 


Directors : 
The Ret. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahair 


Apply, through your Financial Adviser or direct, for deposit booklet 626B 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.?. 


2! yeas of Heady progtess 
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’ OVERSEAS OFFICES 


York, Rio de _ janeiro, 
Aires, London, Hamburg, 


Z Vientiane, Singapore, Hong Kong. 


* LONDON OFFICE x 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


TH be # AN K TEL. Mansion House 8261-4 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHOMBASHI - TOKYO - JAPAN 











UNITED | 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


New York Representative Office: 
Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











Authorized Foretgn Exchange Bank 


_SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 





SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
LONDON: Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











THE 
KUALA LUMPUR 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
the Kuala Lumpur Rubber Company 
Limited was held on February 19th in 
London. Mr E. B. Skinner (Chairman) 
presided. 


At the Meeting Mr Skinner made the 
following Statement: 


WARDIEBURN ESTATE 


Further to my remarks which went out 
with the Report and Accounts under con- 
sideration today we have received a report 
from our Advisers, Messrs Valentine & 
Dunne, Mining and Civil Engineers, on the 
question of further possibilities of mining 
on Wardieburn Estate. 


We have also received detailed comments 
by our Eastern Agents, Messrs R. E. A. & 
Cumberbatch Limited, on that report. 


At present there are two mining leases in 
existence. One of 434} acres sub-leased to 
the Kampong Lanjut Tin Company, and 
two other small areas of 654 acres sub-leased 
to Chinese. The report says there are only 
two other small areas which might be worth 
while mining—one of about 13 acres which 
might be worked from the area sub-leased 


to Kampong Lanjut Tin Company and the 
other of about 77 acres which might be suit- 
able for working by gravel pump operations. 
The drawback to the second block of 77 
acres is that the working of it would prob- 
ably upset the drainage of a large area of 
modern rubber. It will therefore be seen 
that there is only a small additional acreage 
suitable for mining. 


In view of our recent sales of land for 
building purposes we thought it desirable to 
have advice also on the possibilities of 
further sales and Messrs Valentine & Dunne 
report that they estimate that there may be 
about 233 acres suitable for building of which 
at present about 40 acres are leased to the 
Military until 1962—leaving say 193 acres. 
Of this area the staff bungalows, labourers’ 
quarters and factory occupy a large part and 
therefore would not be available for selling. 
It is estimated that apart from the further 
possible mining and building areas there 
will remain some 1,200 acres of rubber 
land of which about 72 ‘per cent is 
modern rubber. 


The value of Wardieburn Estate seems 
therefore to lie in rubber rather than in 
mining and building potentialities. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from Mr 
Skinner’s Statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 


The Company has had another satisfactory 
year as will be seen by the Directors’ Report 
and the Profit and Loss account. 


The crop for the year (3,600,756 Ib) ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by 93,414 lb 
and the estimated crop for 1956-57 is 





683 
159,244 Ib more than the actual crop for the 


past year. As the immature areas come into 
bearing there should be a steady increase in 
crop over that obtained from the old seedling 
areas which are being steadily replanted. 


The improved profit position was due to 
the increased selling price 86 cents (2s.) as 
compared with 78 cents (ls. 10d.) per Ib for 
the previous year. 


Owing to the increased cost of wages the 
Estate cost was 13.62d. per lb as compared 
with 13.39d. per lb for 1954-55. In view of 
the urgent need to improve the yield by 
replanting and new planting it was not con- 
sidered desirable to recommend a dividend 
of more than 12} per cent free of tax. It 
was also considered desirable to create a 
Building Reserve as the Labour Department 
are pressing for more modern buildings for 
the labour. A great deal has already been 
done in this matter but much still remains 
to be done. 


In my remarks last year I referred to some 
land which the Government wished to 
requisition but I said at the time that they 
did not proceed in the matter. Since then 
the Government had approached us again 
and it was agreed that we should sell some 
257 acres on the far side of the river on 
Klang Gates division (part of Wardieburn 
Estate) at the agreed price of $500 (£544). 
The transaction took place after the end of 
the Company’s year so does not appear in 
the present Accounts. 


The Company was honoured by a visit to 
Wardieburn Estate on November 1, 1956, 
of HRH The Duke of Edinburgh. He was 
met and conducted round by the manager 
and spent altogether about half an hour on 
the estate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 19th in Glasgow. 

Mr R. M. Teacher, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The gross profit, before deductions, 
amounts to £728,288 as against last year at 
£598,700. After various appropriations and 
provision for taxation of £358,226, we are 
left with a net profit of ‘£291,415, an 
increase of £21,646 on last year. In view 
of the increased profit which, while mainly 
due to increased turnover, is in part due 
to the benefit we are receiving from more 
efficient production, your Board. recommend 
that the final dividend of 7} per cent last 
year should be increased by 2} per cent 
making, with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent already paid, a total of 15 per cent for 
the year. When considering this increase 
in dividend, we have had to bear in mind 
the need to conserve our resources against 
present-day rapid changes in conditions, 
taxation, and, for the time being, develop- 
ment and expansion. 

During the course of the year we started 
negotiations to acquire the oid-established 
cooperage business of Messrs C. S. White- 
law Limited. Just prior to the end of the 
financial year, these negotiations were 
completed. 

Accounting for the increased turnover, 
as in previous years, the dollar markets 
still take first place. Sales of HIGHLAND 
CREAM in the United States continue to 
claim the major portion of our exports. 
The dollar earnings of the Scotch Whisky 
industry cannot be too strongly emphasised 
at this time as no other British export 





TEACHER (DISTILLERS) LIMITED 


SCOTCH WHISKY — LARGEST DOLLAR EARNER 


earns a greater sum than Scotch Whisky. 
In Canada, sales over the past years have 
been declining largely due to discrimina- 
tion against Scotch Whisky in the mainten- 
ance by provincial Governments of a 
considerable differential in price between 
Domestic Whiskey and Scotch. 

At the close of the year our Export 
Director visited the Far Eastern markets 
and Australia and New Zealand, and this 
valuable personal contact with our Agents 
has confirmed the growing appreciation of 
the quality of our Brand. Unfortunately, 
the Australian market is, if anything, how- 
ever, more restricted by import licences. 
This same barrier, through currency restric- 
tions, still applies to our South American 
trade. Steady progress continues in that 
all-important market of South Africa. 


HOME TRADE 


As with all markets, the Home Trade is 
limited only by the stocks of fully matured 
whisky available, but we have made propor- 
tionately increased quantities available for 
home consumption, and the demand for 
these still exceeds the supply. 

Production of Scotch Whisky is at a very 
high level at the present time, and one 
cannot forecast conditions at the maturity 
date, but fully matured stocks, as I have 
said, are the main factor restricting our 
sales. As more stock becomes available so 
does competition increase, but, for the 
present, demand for our Brand continues 
to rise. 

The report was adopted. 











H. M. HOBSON 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY JUSTIFIED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of H. M. Hobson Limited was held on 
February 20th in London. 


Mr T. Simpson (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said : Last year I referred to progress 
and expansion, and I think Shareholders will 
agree that the Accounts show that my re- 
marks were justified. 


The Group Profit for the year, before 
Taxation, amounted to £616,937, compared 
with £469,096 last year. The Consolidated 
Net Profit, after Taxation, is £307,272, com- 
pared with £237,378. Your Directors 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent (less 
tax). 


The order book is extremely healthy, and 
is so spread that we are able to look to the 
future with confidence. Your Directors feel 
that the progressive policy of purchasing the 
most up-to-date high precision plant and 
equipment has been fully justified and will 
prove to be so in the future. 


The atomic energy side of the business has 
developed rapidly, and new contracts have 
been received both for control systems and 
Isotope handling mechanisms. 


Your Company subscribed very materially 
to the success of the latest Research Reactor 
DIDO, having designed and constructed the 
complete electro-mechanical control system, 
working in close collaboration with the 
Reactor engineers at Harwell. 

The Subsidiary Company, Integral 
Limited, has again had a successful year, and 
it is anticipated that the present rate of pro- 
duction will be more than maintained. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE PROVINCIAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


IMPRESSIVE FIGURES 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Building Society was held on 
February 19th at Leeds. Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Moore, DSO, MC (President of the 
Society), who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

The Report, Annual Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, are a matter of satisfaction. Difficulties 
were not of our own making and affected 
most _ businesses. They resulted from 
measures taken by the Government to protect 
the purchasing power of our national currency 
—sterling. 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 











DECEMBER 3lst, 1956 
1956 Increase 
otal Aseets o5 ko c.a ee 67,182,482 + 4,039,071 
Mortgage Assets....... 56,833,454 + 3,292,592 
Amount advanced dur- 

EM oo cos caches 9,531,441 — 2,054,367 
Total Deposits ........ 7,458,067 — 872,932 
Total Shares 4.62... 54,435,547 + 4,442,628 
Investments in Trustee 

SPCMTRIES so. 555 cise son 8,239,504 + 952,273 
Total Net Liquidity.... 9,041,205 + 490,053 
Reserve Funds ........ ,001,650 + 287,849 
Income Tax and Profits 

SOR USGc abet ed sees 82,000 + 212,000 
Number of Borrowers’ 

Aioroants ... ....o.s00e 65,918 + 1,409 
Number of Shareholders’ 

ROOIBOES 5. oc os ncc oe 62,2435 + 4,619 
Number of Depositors’ 

ACCOUNTS «4.05600 18,685 — 948 

146,846 + 5,080 
Percentage of Total Net Liquidity to 

Shares and Dep@its........ ere 14-60 
Percentage of Reserve Funds to 

Re NE co can orasay nen en 6-40 
Percentage of Reserve Funds to 

Piette Assets <..ccce<scewes 7-56 


The profits have been seriously affected by 
the increased tax burden. The composite 
rate of tax has been raised during the year 
from a rate of 4s. 10d. in the £ to 5s. 4d. in 
the £, which had the effect of reducing our 
balance of profit and increasing taxation by 
£46,000. 

Inclusive of the profits tax we are called 
on to pay, our total provision for all taxation 
in the year under review amounts to 
£982,000 as against £770,000. 


Throughout the year under review, new 
house building has been relatively busy. 
I am referring to private enterprise house 
building which, to a large extent, depends 
on Building Society finance to maintain its 
momentum. Your Society has done its share 
in the financing of this new building which 
has formed a very high percentage of our 
lending. It is your Board’s view that we 
must at the same time continue our lending 
on the purchases of good sound secondhand 
houses. 


As Members you will all know that you 
belong to a strong Society. I can illustrate 
this fact by telling you that in 1946 the 
Society’s assets were £33 million and reserves 
£2 million ; and in 1956 our assets were £67 
million and reserves £4,250,000 and that the 
reserves have kept pace with the Society's 
growth over this ten-year period. 


It is the wish of us all that 1957 may see 
the end of the nation’s monetary difficulties 
and thus provide all engaged in business 
activity with those stable conditions so neces- 
sary to clear the air for a brighter future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this Company was held in London on 
February 14th, Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, 
presiding. The following is from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Crop harvested amounted to 1,261,579 Ib, 
an increase of 113,704 lb on the previous 
year. Output would have been higher but 
for unsettled labour and shortage of tappers 
at Rengo Malay estate while both estates 
were affected by the “Go Slow” movement 


imposed by the Trade Unions throughout - 


the country in May. During the financial 
year 144 acres of postwar replantings on 
Bukit Kajang estate were brought into 
tapping and are yielding satisfactorily. 

Cost of production increased by 53d. per 
Ib of which export duty and cess accounted 
for 2}d., the balance being primarily due 
to higher labour wages. This increase in 
costs was largely offset by an increase in net 
proceeds from our rubber which averaged 
5d. per lb more than last year. Profit for 
the year, however, was £6,556 higher as a 
result of an increase of £4,788 in receipts 
from Replanting Cess Fund, higher revenue 
from Investments, and the receipt of 
£1,646 the initial instalment of Replanting 
Grants. 


After providing for taxation there remains 
£33,549 from which your Directors have 
transferred £14,215 to Replanting Reserve, 
£4,000 to Capital General Reserve, and 
recommend a First and Final Dividend of 
74 per cent. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of The Atlas Stone Company, Limited, was 
held on February 19th in London, Mr 
Bernard Davis. (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Trading profit for the year amounted to 
£92,252, which compares with £74,559 for 
the previous year. After charging Deprecia- 
tion, Taxation as well as all other outgoings, 
there remains a net available balance of 
£97,748, out of which your Directors recom- 
mend that a Dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 10 per cent, less tax, should be paid. 


With regard to the year under review, it is 
satisfactory to report the highest surplus yet 
recorded in the history of your Company and 
which has been achieved in a year of un- 
settled conditions. 


The volume as well as the value of our 
turnover has substantially increased, and this 
has enabled us to absorb increased costs of 
labour, raw materials, transport and fuel. We 
respect the Government’s appeal to Industry 
to stabilise prices, and we will adhere to this 
as long as it is economically possible. 


All products manufactured by our Com- 
pany are continually examined for new and 
improved methods of manufacture, and a 
watchful eye kept upon any new development 
which may be a useful adjunct to our present 
sphere of activities. 


I am confident that our Company will con- 
tinue to obtain a satisfactory share of 
available markets with, I hope, benefit to 
Shareholders and Employees alike. The 
report was adopted. 
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METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Metropolitan Railway Country 
Estates Limited, was held on February 21st 
at Kensal House, 553-579, Harrow Road, 
London, W.10. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended October 31, 1956: 


We have had a year of rather mixed 
results. In our main activity of estate devel- 
opment, the credit squeeze severely affected 
some of our customers and adversely affected 
the volume of completed business and sub- 
stantially reduced the profits brought into the 
accounts this year from that source. Our con- 
solidated net profits before tax were £64,760, 
comparing with £113,061 in 1955 and after 
providing for tax and maintaining the divi- 
dend at 15 per cent, the same rate as last 
year, we shall carry forward to next year 
£152,790, compared with £149,941 brought 
forward. In a rather difficult year, there- 
fore, we have maintained our position and 
there is a small increase in the carry forward. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows no 
significant changes. Freehold properties held 
for re-sale were £676,584 and claims out- 
standing under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1954, at the end of the year were 
£98,921. I am glad to say that a substantial 
part of these long overdue claims has new 
been paid since the Balance Sheet date and 
our bank overdraft has been correspondingly 
reduced. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Apart from claims we have had one inter- 
esting but so far unsuccessful appeal against 
the refusal of planning permission which 
although not serious for us financially, illus- 
trates the difficulties under which private en- 
terprise development languishes. At the invi- 
tation of the local Council of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire, we decided to purchase at 
auction about 60 acres of land in the town, 
for light industrial development. 


Bicester clearly needs some expansion if it 
is to be a live centre and not drift into almost 
suburban dependence on Oxford. One would 
have thought that such development at our 
risk and cost, without subsidy, would have 
been welcomed by the County and Central 
Authorities. Particularly so, since declared 
Government policy is to seek dispersal of 
industry, to inject vigour into the smaller 
towns and to reduce congestion in such 
centres as London and Birmingham. Not so, 
however. The local wishes have been over- 
ruled. 


After referring to current developments of 
building estates near Doncaster and at Scun- 
thorpe and ‘smaller projects in Sussex, 
Cheshire and North Bucks and in the greater 
London area as well as the affairs of the sub- 
sidiary Companies the statement continues: 


The difficulty of forecasting results is self- 
evident. I shall not attempt to do more thaa 
say that our activities are in a healthy state. 
We have three quarters of a million pounds’ 
worth of property assets and an enterprising 
management. Our Balance Sheet is but- 


tressed by no less than five years’ dividend at 
the current rate in the carry forward. For all 
these reasons, assuming no major collapse ‘1 
business generally, I believe that a year hence 
we should be able to report satisfactory 
results. 
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J. SAMUEL WHITE 
AND COMPANY 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 
J. Samuel White and Company, Limited, was 
held on February 20th in London, Mr J. A. 
Milne, CBE (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address: 


I am glad to present such a satisfactory 
report. Orders received, work completed and 
work in hand during the year under review 
have been commented upon by your Board 
in their Annual Report. 


Since then we have received an order from 
the Admiralty for a further frigate and also 
two lifeboats for the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. The frigate HMS Grafton has 
been completed. 


The Shipbuilding and Engineering Depart- 
ments have a very full order book and will 
be fully employed for the next three or four 
years. 


In the Boatbuilding Department the In- 
shore Minesweeper Programme will be com- 
pleted within the next fifteen months and to 
keep the Department fully employed every 
effort is being made to find other boatbuild- 
ing work. 

Somerton Works were well employed in 
the manufacture of refrigeration components, 
but orders for aircraft components have eased 
and new products are being developed to 
maintain a full labour force. 


During the year your Company purchased 
the whole of the 18,000 £1 shares at par 
value of Henry Bannister & Co. Ltd.. a 
private company incorporated in 1918. The 
Company is well known for high-class ropes 
used in particular by yachtsmen. 


On September 19, 1956, an Extraordinary 
Meeting was held when ordinary resolutions 
were passed increasing the capital of the 
Company to £1 million by creating a further 
2,320,000 Ordinary shares and appropriating 
£280,000 out of General Revenue Reserve 
Account to pay up in full 1,120,000 Ordinary 
Shares to members on the Ordinary Share 
Register on August 28, 1956. 


STOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY 


The new scrip issue attracted activity on 
the Stock Exchange, so much so that your 
Board considered it proper to announce 
through the press their confidence in the 
future of the Company and their intention 
lo recommend in due course a final dividend 
for the year of 10 per cent and a bonus of 
10 per cent (both less income tax). This 
announcement did ease the Stock Exchange 
activity and the principal buyer later advised 
me that the shares had been bought for 
investment purposes and not with a view to 
making a bid for the capital. 


The Net Trading Profit of £359,239 is 
only slightly lower than the previous year 
and the Board have implemented their press 
announcement to recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent and a bonus of 10 per cent 
(both less income tax) and continue their 
Policy of placing as much as possible to 
Teserve by transferring £55,000 to General 


Reserve and £10,000 to Superannuation 
Reserve. 


The assets of the Company have increased 
from £1,305,737 to £1,380,899. 


The report was adopted. 


GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 


The twenty-third annual general meetin 
of Gold Coast Main Reef Limited was held 
on February 20th in London. Major- 
General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, MC, 
chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his State- 
ment circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended June 30, 1956: 


Last year I explained that the cessation 
of production from November 20, 1955, to 
February 26, 1956, due to the strike of 
African employees, would have the most 
serious effect on the year’s results. Strike 
expenditure amounted to £50,342. 


No dividend distribution was possible and 
the Company commenced the current year 
with a debit balance of £15,584. 


Ore Reserves—There was a gratifying 
increase of 32,066 tons in the Ore Reserves 
which, at June 30, 1956 (including ore in 
pillars) amounted to 356,414 tons, averaging 
8.31 dwts. per ton, over a width of 72.9 
inches. 


The Chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: We submit for your consideration a 
Resolution proposing that from February 
20th onwards the name of the Company 


shall be changed to Ghana Main Reef 
Limited. 


We look to the future of Ghana with a 
proper measure of confidence and hope. A 
country abounding in natural resources 
where, in my view, British invested capital 
will continue to receive consideration and 
encouragement, * 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the Resolution changing the name of 
the Company was approved. 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
& AGENCY CO. OF 
NEW ZEALAND, LTD. 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 19th in 
London, The Right Honourable Lord Glen- 
conner, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his review 
for the year to September 30, 1956: 


The year has again been a most successful 
one for your company despite the drought 
conditions in many parts of the South Island 
which made the season one of the most 
difficult for the farming industry for many 
years. 


Wool production continued at a high level, 
resulting in yet another substantial increase 
in the weight of wool sold during the 1955-56 
season. At the opening sales for 1956-57 
prices of al] classes of wool have shown an 
increase. 


Results from our merchandise and general 
trading activities have been most successful 
and I am glad to report on the success of new 
agencies, particularly those concerned with 
agricultural machinery. Present indications 
are that prices will again be favourable for 
our farmer clients in this coming season. 


The development of our business is 
refiected in the gross profit of £571,377, the 
highest in the history of the company. Trad- 
ing conditions generally have been very 
active and turnover in all departments has 
increased. Net profit is £158,640, compared 
with £142,709. Your directors recommend 
a final dividend of 54 per cent, making a 
total distribution for the year of £60,000. 





The yen and accounts were adopted. 





Head Office : 


Assets. 


Due from Norwegian Banks 

Due from Foreign Banks ... 

Investments é 

Mortgages 

Bills discounted , 

Advances to Customers and Other Accounts — 
Foreign Exchange Debtors 

Commercial Credits ... 

Bank Premises, etc. ... 

Other Assets ... 





Liabilities. 

Demand Deposits... 

Deposits at Notice or Fixed Term 
Due t> Norwegian Banks ...__... 
Due t» Foreign Banks - . 
Accep:ances on Account of Customers 
Cheques in Circulation, etc. 

Foreign Exchange Creditors 
Gommercial Credits ... 3 

Other Liabilities 

Capital fully paid 

Reserve Fund ... 

Reserve for Taxes P oer 

Reserve for Contingencies... 

Balance carried forward to 1957.. 





Established 1848 


The oldest Joint Stock Bank of Norway 
Stortorvet 7 — Oslo — Telegrams : 


Balance Sheet 31st December 1956 


Cash on Hand, and Due from Bank of ow 


KREDITKASSEN 


Kr. 82 445 788.92 
» -:95 053 095.92 
» 78 070 223.05 
5 144 489 085.32 
» 79 434 870.48 
» —-: 135 349 546.92 
> 447 642 083.97 


7 336 484.00 
on 16 517 236.95 
2 3 872 248.31 


” 13 055 845.62 





Kr. 1 096 266 509.46 





Kr. 283 531 225.43 
» 455 458 387.22 

‘ 152 089 436.38 

9 29 343 541.92 
- 1 175 113.40 

> 12 005 141.02 
- 26 581 683.00 
” 21 083 026.46 
ae oe ee 99 65 400 032.28 
Kr. 24 000 000.00 

35 16 000 000.00 

» 4400 000.00 

» 3000 000.00 


» 2198 922.35 ” 49 598 922.35 





Kr. 1 096 266 509.46 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MONETARY CONTROL AND THE 
BANK RATE 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNEP’S VIEWS 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Alexanders Discount Company Limited 
was held on February 14th in London. 


Sir Eric Gore Browne, DSO, OBE, TD 
(the chairman), who presided, said : 


Since the Accounts of your Company for 
1956 were circulated to you, with my State- 
ment, the Bank Rate has been lowered by 
+ per cent to 5 per cent. 
the gap which these Accounts showed 
between the cost and the market value of 
our holdings of Government Bonds has been 
reduced by a considerable figure, while our 
holding of Bills, which we had purchased 
before the Bank Rate fell, have also made 
their contribution towards the improvement 
in our position. At tast Friday’s tender for 
Treasury Bills the average rate of discount 
worked out at £4 4s. 8.29d. per cent per 
annum or just over 3 per cent below the 


And, in the result,” 


Bank Rate of 5 per cent, as compared with 
£4 11s. 3d. per cent per annum or nearly 
1 per cent below the Bank Rate before it was 
lowered. 


In my Statement to you in respect of the 
year 1954 I told you that the Discount 
Market, in the world in which we live today, 
is a sensitive instrument and subject to 
influences over which it has no control, and 
which may at any time affect its current 
position. 


And in my Statement to you covering the 
year 1955, and in the Statement which you 
have before you, I told you of my doubt 
whether the classical Bank Rate theory is 
in fact effective either in curbing inflation or 
in dealing with the national problem of 
external balances. 


The sensitiveness of the Discount Market 
has been emphasised by the events of the 
last few days when we have seen several 
houses, on the same day on which the Bank 
Rate was reduced, and, in spite of a very 
large amount of indirect help given by the 
Bank of England, compelled owing to short- 
ness of credit to borrow from the Bank of 
England at the new rate of 5 per cent. And 
my doubts have been increased as to the 
efficacy of the Bank Rate, as an instrument 
of domestic monetary control, in circum- 
stances which seem to render it in some 
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degree ineffective, and which is, as my State- 
ment for 1956 told you, extremely costly not 
only to the British taxpayer but also in 
respect of the service of foreign holdings of 
sterling in the London market. 


Well, there it is. We live in the days of a 
controlled economy operating in a welfare 
state, but I cannot help wondering whether, 
having regard to the fact that half of the 
world’s trade is still financed through sterling 
for which adequate gold or dollar backing is 
essential, the time has not arrived to have an 
authoritative inquiry in order to review, in 
the light of present day conditions, our whole 
financial system and to examine, in particu- 
lar, monetary policy, the use of traditional 
monetary instruments and their effectiveness 
in a modern world. 


I have thought it well to invite your atten- 
tion to-these national problems which have 
a direct bearing not only on the fortunes of 
the London Discount Market but of all of 
us who are privileged to be members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. But you 
may rest assured that we on this side of the 
table will go forward with confidence and 
will continue to give of our best to maintain 
the high tradition of this great company 
which we are all of us in our respective 
spheres very proud to serve. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited, 
was held on February 15th in London, Mr 
Jack Addinsell (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1956: 


The profit for the year before tax amounted 
to £100,838 compared with £72,396 for the 
previous year. After bringing in the balance 
from the previous year, War Damage grants 
of £863, and a tax adjustment of £3,544 (last 
year there were adjustments in our favour of 
£16,705), and charging £40,947 for tax on 
the year’s profits, there remains £84,197 for 
disposal. We have transferred £10,000 to 
Capital General Reserve and £34,469 to 
Replanting Reserve. The proposed dividend 
of 40 per cent will be paid on the reduced 
issued capital of £100,000, and is equivalent, 
of course, to 20 per cent on the original 
issued capital of £200,000. 


During the year some 94 acres of replant- 
ings were taken into tapping at Castlefield 


estate, where a further 274 acres are being 
replanted with selected material. At Bukit 
Benut estate we have had alienated to us by 
Government a further 712 acres of plantable 
reserve land contiguous to the estate, and 
during the year under review approximately 
227 acres of this new land was cleared, for 
planting in the current season. The 1954 
and 1955 new plantings at this estate are 
reported as generally developing well. 


Stockholders will again wish me to extend 
our thanks and appreciation to our Managers, 
Messrs J. B. Hall and B. Hermon, their 
Assistants and estates staff, and to our 
Eastern Agents, for a good year’s work. 


1956 was Castlefield’s Jubtlee year. At the 
first General Meeting, which was held on 
October 1, 1906, and which my father 
attended as one of the first Directors, the 
issued capital of the Company was £30,000 
and the planted area was 713 acres. Tapping 
commenced in September, 1909, and the crop 
for the year ended June, 1910, was 18,820 Ib 
which was sold at an average price of 8s. 4d. 
per Ib. In that year the Company paid 
its first dividend of 75 per cent and income 
tax was ls. 2d. in the £. Between 1910 
and 1955 the Company paid dividends 
averaging over 173 per cent per annum 
(excluding the years of Japanese occupa- 
tion), a record which speaks for itself. 


After half a century of development and 
expansion our planted acreage has increased 
over tenfold, half the issued capital has 
recently been repaid to Stockholders, and the, 
Company can face the future with confidence 
and a sound Balance Sheet. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited was held on February 15th, 
at the Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the Chairman, presided. 


With the concurrence of the members 
present the report and accounts and the 
statement by the Chairman, all of which 
had been previously circulated, were taken 
as read. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other ordinary business was transacted. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors and to the staff. 





APPOINTMENTS 
VACANCY FOR COMMANDANT OF 
POLICE COLLEGE 


Applications from men over the age of 40 for the 
pest of Commandant of the Police College are invited. 

he successful candidate will be required to live in the 
College, where rent free accommodation will be pro- 
vided for him and his family. (The College is at 
Present situated at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Coventry; 
ned’ it will be at Bramshill House. near Hartley Wintney, 

ants.) 

The post will »e filled on a non-¢stablished basis. 
but special arrangements may be made about the pension 
Position of a successful candidate from the Police Service. 

Salary £2,750 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
should be sent to the Establishment Officer, Home Office 
(Room 224), Whitehall, London. S.W.1, by February 28, 
1957. No testimonials should be sent. Only candidates 
Selected for interview will be notified. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT. Opp 
ment in 
institution in 


economics 
economics degree. aged 





Opportunity for appoint- 

department of large financial 

London to man or woman with good 

23-30. Starting remuneration 

varies with age; at 25 (subiect to short probation): 

£680 (men), £600 (women). Non-contributory pension. 

—Write to Box No. 697, c/o yaw Barker & Sons, 
Lid., Gateway House, London. E.C. 


ELL-ESTABLISHED City firm, 

aging Machinery Overseas Sales. 
sion programme two Executives 
Travelling ,involved.— Write 
gate, wy 5 


Textile and Pack- 
require for expan- 
Languages ad™*>tageous. 


Box FE/46, c/o 95 Bishops- 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR CALICO 
PRINTING WORKS 


Finishing Company, Limited, ot 
Paisicy, a subsidiary of William Hollins and 
Company, Limited, of Nottingham. require a 
General Manager, aged about 35-45. for their 
Cloth Printing Works at Arkleston, Paisley. 
University or other technical qualifications and 
good practical experience, preferably including 
wool and cotton unions. essential. 
This is a senior appointment covering all activi- 
ties of management, with a commencing salary 
of from £2,000 to £2.500 a year, depending on 
qualifications, and holding excellent prospects, 
including the possibility of a Directorship. 
A good house is available and the company 
has a Superannuation Scheme in force. 
Apply. in confidence. to The 
Director, Seedhill Finishing Company, 
Paisley, Scotland. 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 
require a SENIOR SYSTEMS STUDY 
to take charge of a group engaged on the 
and development of office organisation, accounting 
Procedures and pauper work systems throughout the 
Corporation. Applicants should have a University Degree 
or professional qualification in Accountancy. Previous 
experience Or organisation and methods work and some 
knowledge of electronic data processing essential. Starting 
Salary within the scale £1,225 to £1.535. according to 
qualifications and experience. Pension scheme. Air 
travel concessions.—-Details of age. career, etc.. to Head 
Office Personnel Ollicer, British European Airways, Keyline 
House, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


Seedhill 


Managing 
Limited, 


B.E.A. 
OFFICER 


Study 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
- BIRMINGHAM 


(Designated College of Advanced Technology 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADM INISTRATION 

Applications are invited for a READERSHIP in 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION with special reference 
to the human aspects of management, which is to 
devoted exclusively to teaching and the initiation and 
supervision of research in this field. 

Candidates must be of graduate status with responsible 
experience in industry and preferably also in teaching 
industrial administration. 

Special consideration will be given to applications which 
can involve secondment from industry or research associa- 
tions for a period of three 3 five years. 

Salary scale: £1,550 to £1,800 (men) in accordance 
with the Burnham (Further Education) Scale. 

Further information and form of application may b¢ 
obtained from the Registrar, College of Technolvey. 
Suffolk Street. Birmingham, 1, on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. Applications to be received 
within 18 days of this advertisement. 

K. LL 
FIRM materials to a wide 


—— =. Clerk to 
A supplying packaging 

range of industrial outlets has a vacancy in its 
Market Research Department (in offices in the West tnd 
of London) for an assistant to interpret, and supervise 
the collection of, sales and other statistics and to p we 
reports on economic subjects. Applicants shoul “pe 
aged 21/27 and should have a degree in Economics indior 
appropriate experience. The post offers possibilitics of 
latcr development to outside market investigations and 
within the marketing division of the company. 5.1! 
according to qualifications and experience.—-Box 632 


“the Governing Body 
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APPOINTMENTS 
VICcT — UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Ww NGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

The Council a Victoria Universit College proposes 
shorty to appoint a SENIOR LECTURER and/or a 
LECTURER in the SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
and invites applications from graduates who have 
specialised in such subjects as Dynamic Psychology, Social 
Psychology, Sociology or Social Administration. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer will £1,275 p.a. 4 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1.575 p.a., and 
for a Lecturer £985 p.a. by increments of £50 to £1,235 
p.a. The initial salary will be determined according to 
the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 
allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, ft OB 

The_ closing date for the receipt . jyptcaions. in 
New Zealand and London, is April 30, 1957. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIG, 
LONDON, S.W.11 


(COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY) 

Applications are invited for a Grade B Lectureship in 
the Department of Hotel and Catering Management. 
Candidates should be 2. in Commerce or 
Economics (Accounting) or Incorporated Accountants. 
Salary £761 or £773 x £25—£l, 148. us £50 for a good 
honours degree, a _ training allowance and_ increments 
for experience, less statutory deductions. Further par- 





ticulars from the Clerk to the Governing Body, by 
whom applications should be received as soon as 
possible. 

CONOMISTS. A leading manufacturing Company 


will shortly be making appointments at various levels 
in its Market Research Department. These will be 
suitable for men or women in the approximate age 
bracket 23/35 who graduated with first-class honours, 
though a slightly lower academic standard might be 
considered if there is other evidence of exceptional 
ability whether at school or university, during Le 
Service, Or in commercial or industrial posts held 
full personal history should be given. All a. e. 
will be acknowledged and interviews for those selected 
arranged at an early date.—Box 63 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Economics department of_ large processing 
industry located in Ontario, Canada has vacancy 
for a chemical engineer with 2 to 4 years’ 
industrial experience who wants to make a carcer 
in Canada. This is an outstanding opportunity 
for a man with an active interest in the economic 
evaluation of capital and operating expenditures, 
finance, and general business problems. Profcs- 
sional qualifications in Commerce, Economics, 
or Accounting will be considered in lieu of indus- 
trial experience. 

Interviews will be held in England early in 
March. 

Please send details of qualifications and experi- 
ence a Air Mail to Box 1001. Sarnia. Ontario, 
Canada 








HE Operational Research Department of the 
Steel Company of Wales Ltd. (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot, invites applications from qualified 
men who have completed National Service. 

The Company operates the largest 
integrated Steel Plant in Europe, laid out on the 
South Wales seaboard in spacious and pleasant 
urroundings with ideal working conditions. 
further £50 million project is in hand. There are 
good residential districts within easy reach of 
ine Works. 

On appointment successful candidates will be 
engaged in a wide range of stimulating problems 
concerned with all aspects of the efficiency and 
development of this complex plant: there is 
ample scope for originality of approach and 
wy 

All the usual facilities are provided including 
an attractive pension scheme, salaries in keeping 
with age, qualifications and experience. 

Removal expenses will be paid for a married 
man (maximum of 5 per cent of salary). 

Vacancies are available for :— 

1. Statistician with honours degree in Mathe- 

— or Statistics and a few years’ experi- 


modern 


2. Junior Statistician. 7 

3. Three or four graduates in Science or 
Engineering who seek to apply their train- 
ing to industrial problems. 

Applicants should write, giving briefly age, 
qualifications and any information which they 
consider important in connection with the position 
they are applying for, to :— 

Superintendent, Personnel Services, 
The Steel Company of Wales, Limited 
(Steel Division), 
— Works, 
ORT TALBOT. Glam. 





ARKET RESEARCH. Applications are invited for 

a post in a newly formed department of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited. Applicants should be under 
30, and should preferably have had some experience in 
planning and conducting consumer surveys. Graduates 
in Economic or Sociology who have not had any 
experience of market research will, however, be considered. 
—Applications, giving brief details of qualifications. and 
experience, to Box No. 2625. Stowe & Bowden Lid.. 
169 Piccadilly, W.1. 








UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY Lecrarar OR_ UNIVERSITY 
SSISTANT Lec ESHIP IN oun FACULTY O 
EC NOMICS AND LITICS 

Th pum. Committee ra the Faculty of 
Economics and Politics invite applications for a Univer- 
sity Lectureship or University Assistant Lectureship. It 
is hoped that the person appointed will take office on 
October 1, 1957 The appointment will be subject to 
the Statutes and Ordinances of the University. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Economics and Politics, The Marshall Library, Downing 
Street, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent 
sO as to reach him not later than March 31, 1957. 
Eight copies of each application should be sent, and, if 
so desired, one or more copies of any published work 
Or unpublished writings. Testimonials are not required, 
but a candidate should give the names of two persons 
to whom reference can be made. _ 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Ihe Department of Estate Management proposes to 
award, from October 1, 1957, grants for research in 
economic, legal or social problems related to the owner- 
ship, tenure or development of land. 

Essential qualifications: good honours degree in History, 
ppoonomnic History, Economics, Agricultural Economics, or 
Law, or a degree with a high class in Estate M 





687 


= UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for two full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY to the Appointments Board. 
i¢ possession of a University degree is desirable. 

The first post is open to both men and women and 
will be concerned mainly with science and technology 
a and graduates. Initial salary within the range 
£1,000 to £1,350 per annum according to experience and 
pa 

The second post is open to women only and will be 
concerned mainly with women students and graduates. 
Initial salary within the range of £650 to £1,050 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Both appointments will carry membership of the 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible.—Forms of applications 
and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, the University. Manchester 13. to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later than March 1, h_ 1, 1957 


~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (£500-£650 p.a.) or LECTURER (£650-£1,350 
p.a.) in ECONOMICS. A special interest in problems 
of Social Economics is desirable. Duties to commence 
October 1, 1957. 

Applications (two copies), including the names of three 
referees, should be sent by March 15, 1957, to the 
Registrar, The University. Birmingham, 15, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 








or evidence of likelihood to obtain such a degree not later 
than July, 1957: 
Value of a grant £400 a year, plus University and 
College fees. Normally tenable for two years. 
Particulars from Secretary, Board of Estate Manage- 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Completed 
applications should reach him by March 15th. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POST- saves ted ys IN CONTROL 
GINEER ING 

The 1957-58 Post- Graduate Course in Control Enginecer- 
ing will be held in the partment of Engineering 
Cambridge University, beginning on October 8, 1957. ond 
lasting approximately nine months. This is the third 
course of a series which has been established in order to 
meet the need of certain sections of industry for men 
trained to a high standard in the theoretical principles 
and practical application of automatic control and t 
afford opportunity for study of advanced techniques and 
modern development in the general field of Control 
Engineering. 

The number of students will be limited and applications 
must reach the Secretary of the Engineering Laboratory 
not later than June 1, 5 Candidates should hold a 
degree in Engineering or a suitable alternative qualifica- 
tion and have had some practical training and experience. 
They will be required to attend for interview in Cambridge 
in July or August. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 


Engineering Laboratory. Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


DEPUTY 
COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


(SALES) 

Applications are invited for a senior appoint- 
ment in the Commercial) Department of the 
Technical Policy Branch at Risley, Warrington, 
Lancs The post is one of considerable responsi- 
bility and will provide opportunities for working 
in close collaboration with British Industry and 
with Electricity Supply Authorities in the develop- 
ment of industrial applications of Atomic Energy 

The successful candidate will be directly respon- 
sible to the Commercial Manager for all sales of 

materials by the Authority and. in particular, 
will be concerned with the sales of nuclear fuel 
both in the United Kingdom and Overseas 

Candidates should have held senior sales 
appointments and have had a wide experience of 
top level sales negotiations both in the field and 
at the works of a large industrial organisation 
They should be accustomed to working in close 
collaboration with research, engineering and pro- 
duction departments Administrative ability of 
a high order is essential 

Preference will be given to candidates with a 
degree in one of the applied sciences and/or 
Corporate Membership of one of the Senior 
professional institutions. 

It will be necessary for the successful candidate 
to acquire an understanding of the technical 
processes and plants for which the Industrial 
Group is responsible and a reasonable period 
of initial training will be allowed for this 
purpose. 

Salary will be assessed within the range £2,000 
to £2,500 per annum. 

house for renting by the successful candidate 
(if married) may be available in due course, 
alternatively, substantial assistance may be given 
towards legal expenses incurred in private pur- 
chase. There is a contributory pension scheme. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Chief Recruitment Officer, Industrial Group 
Headquarters, United Kingdom Atomic Energy 


Authority, Risley, Nr. Warrington. Lancs. 
(Reference Number 1,760) 
Closing date: March 11. 1957. 





PURCHASING “OFFICER required ‘for metal manufac- 
turing Company, N.E. Birmingham. Interesting post 
for person (male or female) with Degree, or training and 
experience in commerce or industry; typing an advantage. 
—Please write, giving details of education, experience, 
age and salary expected, to Box 639. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Hoover Limited require an Economist or 
Statistician with experience of market research 
and some knowledge of economic forecasting. 
This is a senior appointment and calls for a 
well qualified candidate with some years of 
experience in the field. 


Aggmcations giving details of age. edutation. 
on ations and experience to Employment 
> a, ceed Limited, Perivale, Greenford, 


Manager, long experience 
engineering, linguist. economist, proceeding shortly 
to Venezuela. Prepared act as agent or factory repre- 
sentative, or effect market survey.—Box 635. 

OOD ORGANISER (British woman), 25 years office 

experience Cairo; English/French shorthand/typist, 
— _— Russian, seeks interesting responsible post 
—Box 63 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the Bank will be closed from March 6th to March 19th 
both days inclusive. 


\/ENEZUELA. Export 





By Order of the Board, 
26 Bishopsgate, W.K 
London, E.C.2. 
February 19, 1957. 
JD ESEARCH CENTRE. Site and building facilities avail- 
able seven miles Oxford.—Interested executives apply 


Box 642. ad Geen at a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A tecture on ~~“ The 


ERR, 
General Manager 








Under-Developed C ountrics : 
Some _ Features of the Economic Landscape,” will 
be given by Mr. P. I. Bauer (Cambridge) at 5 p.m. on 
February 28th at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science Houghton § Street, Aldwych, NV 

ADMISSION FREE, 


hab LL rte TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Revistra 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A lecture on “ The Belgian Parliament at Work ’ 
will be given by Professor ; Ganshof van der 
Meersch (Brussels) at 5 p.m. on March Sth at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT rICKET.—James Henderson Academic 
Registrar. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics. Politics. History 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought —I1i-i2 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych. London. W 2 


MRED TAMBOURINISTS: recapture the authentic 

Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of Duff Gordon's 
El Cid Sherry. Flamencos in the Fulham Road! Ole! 
Ole ! 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses tn 
2 wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 


Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 
AVILE ROW CLOTHES Cancelled export orders 
direct from eminent tailors, Lesley & Roberts. 

Sandon, Huntsman, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, 

Overcoats, etc.. from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd 

floor). 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 

GER 7180 (next to Café Monico). Est. 1922. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects. —Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning eon or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9 


MET ROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


London, E.C.4. 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 





ANNUAL 























AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Subscriptions to most countries can be sent Atrmall Air Freight Airmail | Ale Freight Airmail 1 Ale Freight 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia....... £8 5s. . strlg. - India & Ceylon £7 15s. £6 Pakistan.... £7 15s. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada ....sees $21.50 WOM sc cccceee £6 - Rhodesia 
distributi i Ai il is i iabl or £7 bs. || Iraq ....cecee £6 _ (N. & S.). £7 I5s. £5 10s. 

istri ution points. Airmail is INVEFIENY MOTOS 8. Atten cocoon |= “15. £5 5s. Israel ....s00 £6 — S. Africa... £7 I5s. £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about Egype.......... £6 0s. £55s. |] Japan ......0 £9 ~ S. America. £7 15s. —_ 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe Malaya....... £7 15s. | £6 15s. || Sudan...... £6 £5 10s. 

: . . (except Poland) £4 15s. a New Zealand. £9 sterlg. a RRSA, cscue _ $21.50 
this is either because the alternative is not Gibralta, Malta.. £3 15s. pts Nigeria, aon te 
available or not recommended. Hongkong...... _ £7 Gold Coast. £7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
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Eskimos don’t worry 


about heart attacks 





Unlike us, they have one of the world’s lowest rates of heart attack caused by Coronary 
Thrombosis — the No. | killer in the United States, Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. What makes the Eskimos so fortunate? The answer has been given* by the 
distinguished American nutritionist, Dr. Norman Jolliffe, confirming research by a young 
British medical researcher in South Africa, Dr. Brian Bronte-Stewart**: the Eskimos eat a 
lot of fish and get the fat they need for warmth and energy from marine oils. But why are: 
diet and heart disease related? Simply because many cases of heart attack are due to the 
coronary arteries becoming furred and narrowed by cholesterol deposits, thus precipitating 
a blockage; and research has shown that many fats we eat raise the cholesterol content 
in our blood. According to Drs. Bronte-Stewart and Jolliffe, fats from fish and marine 
oils are a notable exception. These have a molecular structure which helps to keep down 
the cholesterol level. Hence the low rate of heart attack among Eskimos who eat a 
lot of marine fats, and the following advice from Norman Jolliffe: eat fish more 
often. Thanks to British Trawlermen, we in this country 


enjoy fish in fresh and abundant supply. It is one of the J ‘os 
tastiest and most easily prepared of all dishes—the healthiest and qu 
CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS FOOD MONEY CAN BUY 


*Lecture before New York’s Orange County Heart Association, November, 1956. 
**Zancet, Page 101, January 14, 1956. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


TRAWL ERS” FEDERATION LIMITeEO 





